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WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME. 


Trere’s a happy time coming 
When the boys come home, 
There’s a glorious day coming 
When the boys come home. 
We will end the dreadful story 
Of this treason dark and gory 
In a sun-burst of glory 
When the boys come home. 


The day will seem brighter 
When the boys come home; 
For our hearts will be lighter 
When the boys come home. 
Wives and sweet-hearts will press them 
In their arms, and caress them, 
And pray God to bless them, 
When the boys come home. 


The thinned ranks will be proudest 
When the boys come home, 

And their cheer will ring the loudest 
When the boys come home. 

The full ranks will be shattered, 

And the bright arms will be battered, 

And the battle-standards tattered, 
When the boys come home. 


Their bayonets may be rusty 
When the boys come home, 

And their uniforms dusty 
When the boys come home; 

But all shall see the traces 

Of battle’s royal graces 

In the brown ‘and bearded faces 
When the boys come home. 


Our love shall go to meet them 
When the boys come home, 
To bless them and to greet them 
When the boys come home. 
And the fame of their endeavor 
Time and change shall not dissever 
From ‘the nation’s heart forever 
When the boys come home. 
Joun Hay. 
EXECUTIVE “MANSION, WASHINGTON. 


FURTHER PROOFS OF REBEL 
INHUMANITY. 


Evtpences of the inhuman treatment of our 
prisoners by the Confederate authorities at Rich- 
mond continue to multiply. We give on the pre- 
ceding page two illustrations which afford indubi- 
table proof.on this point. These illustrations are 
made from photographs taken in fhe United States 
General Hospital, Division No. 1, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, under charge of Dr. Z. VANDERKIEFT. They 
represent two of the unfortunate prisoners as they 
appeared upon their return from the Richmond 
prisons. @r. WALLACE, in sending the 
photographs, writes as follows: 


These two pictures are what may be called good speci- 
mens of the bad cases which are brought to the hospital 
from the prisons and Belle Isle. They are from the worst 
of the cases, and these worst cases form a numerous body. 
are dead. 

Out of one hundred bad cases brought in by boat on 
May 2 thirty have since died. Dr. VANpERKItEFT said 
they ** died from the effects of neglect and cruel treatment 
ni the hands of the enemy." Dr. V. is an honorable, ‘ 

The question 
asked, ‘*Is the condition of the originals of these pictures 
entirely due to starvation, or is there not some disease 
which has reduced them?" I answer this by giving the 
statements of two of the men, w are, with only a little 
Variation of time and place, the ents of very many 
—of all, in fact, whom I questioned. The various ones 
whom I did question were in different parts of the hospi- 
tal, had been brought in at different times, and could have 
had no coMusion with each other in answering my ques- 
tions. 

I take from my nete-book first the statement of Corpo- 
ral W. M. Surru, aged 22 years, Company D, Eighth Reg- 
iment Kentucky Infantry: 

‘*T was captured in September, 1863; was on Belle Isle 
eix days and nights without shelter. They took away my 
blanket and gum-cloth. It rained two or three days. I 
lay at night in the cold dew and frost. While in priso 
afier leaving Belle Isle, in December, I got small-pox. 


_3vore the same summer clothes in which I was captured; 
I lay on the floor; I never had any thing to sleep on or 


any cover. After I got well of the small-pox I had to wash 
my clothes, for ] had worn them all the time. I came in 
to this hospital in the same clothes. Diarrhea came on 
in February.” 

This poor fellow was so shriveled that his face looked 
like th t of an ape. It was seamed and wrinkled and in 
folds. I had his picture taken; he asked me for one; I 
promis 1 it to him, and inquired what he wanted it for. 
He tre. bled, choked with emotion, calmed himself, again 
quiverc i, and, as the tears gushed from his eyes, said 
“To send it home to my mother.” I rejoiced wherfl found 
that the picture was a failure, fora sight of that face in a 
a I really believe, might have killed his mother, or 

urned ber brain. 

Another statement, that of Private Jackson Brosu- 
Frs, aged 20, Company D, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana 
Mounted Infantry, is as follows: 

““T was Captured December 16, 1863; was two months 
ou Belle- Isle; bad ‘a piece of a tent over me, but it was 
full of holes, and the water came through. A good many 
had no shelter at all; I don't know how many. . They took: 
‘from me my hat and cap, and gave me an old jeans rag 
hat. They took my overcoat, two blankets, ‘and gum 
blanket. I had meat but three times on Belle Isle. I 
think it was mule meat, for I never saw such looking 
meat, and neyer tasted any of the same queer taste. I 
never had enough to eat while I was on Helle Isle: my 
vation was not nesr enough to satisfy my hunger. 1 got 
thinner and weaker every day, until in two months my 
stomach gave out: and then the weakness came on, oh, so 
bad! Well, 1 had to eat my ration or starve; so J chew- 
ed and nibbled it off and on as I could. Then in the last 
month of my imprisonment diarrhea came on. I came 
into this hospital on March 24, 1864. I am getting stron- 
ger and heavier every day. My weight was about 185 
pounds. My height is 6 feet 1 inch." 

This man (Brosuens), who thug weighed originally 185 

unds, I carried down stairs Ju my arms and weighed. 

fe was 3: months in the rebels’ hands, and had never 
been sick in his life. He weighed on May 19, 1864, 108} 
pound® and he had then been eiglit weeks in the enjoy- 
ment of abundant nutriment, with stimulation and every 
excellent care in the United States hozpital. What must 
he have weighed when he first came from prison ? 

I saw one young maa who had been a prisoner in the 


hands of the rebels for (1 think) seven months. He had 
been released about a month before 1 saw him. Upon his 
entrance into the hospital the nurse and the surgeon both 


= 


time he could not change his 
sistance. His stomach was in such condition from starv- 
ation, not from disease, that when he was first admitted 
be was fed on milk, a teaspoonful every fifteen or twenty 
minutes. It was all that he could bear without org 
The kind and earnest efforts put forth day and night 
failed to do more than support him for a time. 
He died shortly after I left Annapolis—died of inanition. 


ond, as a further ration, they generally have two ounces 
of meat three times a week. Sometimes not nearly as 
often, A very few had two ounces of meat once every day. 
When sick with diarrhea they have the same rati 
with the addition of bean soup, coarse and dark, ill 


and repulsive. 
The process of these men's etion is perfectly plain. 
Under the combined effects of and deficient food their 


‘* stomach gave out;” then came indigestion, loss of ap- 
petite, nauses, weakness; then diarrhea, and often con- 
gestion of the lungs of atonic character, the result of im- 
poverished blood and deficient powers of circulation. So 
they suffer, and hence they die, or are returned to the 
care of those for whom, for whose country, for whose hon- 
or, as for themselves and their own, they have been thus 
sorely afflicted. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the following official decision from 
the Post-office Department at Washington: : 

“ In reply to your letter of yesterday, I have to state that 
the 24th sec. of the Postal Law of 1863 authorizing Book 
Manuscripts to be sent at printed rates of postage can not 
be so construed as to include articles for Newspapers and 
Magazines; but must be confined to Book Manuscripts 
alone. I am, etc., Sr. Joun B, L. ‘ 

Acting Asst. Postmaster-General.” 

Section 26 of the Law prescribes “‘that if any matter 
on which by law postage is required to be prepaid at the 
mailing office shall reach its dest‘nation without such pre- 
payment, double the prepaid rates shall be charged and 


. collected on delivery.” 


The Publishers of Hazprr’s Macazine and Harper's 
WEEKLY must therefore give notice to Correspondents that 
all communications sent to them by mail must be prepaid 
at the rates of letter postage—i. ¢., three cents for every 
half ownee > and that communications upon which extra 
postage is charged will not be'taken from the Post-office. 
—Also, that when the return of MSS. by mail is desired, 
the full amount for postage should be inclosed. Where 
this is not done, the amount sent will be affixed; but in 
that case the writers will be charged at the Post-office 
double rates—i. ¢., six cents per half ounce. 

They suggest that, where possible, all MSS. weighing 
more than four ounces should be sent by express rather 
than by mail. 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 


HE action of the Cleveland Convention 
gratified every Copperhead and rebel in the 
country and every foreign enemy. Its ostensi- 
ble motive was dissatisfaction with the Admin- 
istration, but its chief inspiration was the desire 
of personal revenge. It was the work partly of 
angry and intriguing, partly of impracticable 
men. That some of the chief actors in its 
proceedings have especial personal reasons of 
dissatisfaction with the Administration is well 
known; and that Messrs. Parker 
and SterHEN S. Foster represent in their opin- 
ions any great multitude of the people, or that 
they are by temperament or training or popular 
sympathy fitted to be leaders in such a crisis as 
this, nobody familiar with their careers, sincere 
as each of them doubtless is, can possibly be- 
lieve. : The only name of practical importance 
connected with the Convention was that of Lu- 
cius Roptnson, the Controller of the State of 
New York, arid one of its most honored and 
honorable citizens, and his letter was read in 
silence, his suggestions disregarded, -and the 
work the Convention assembled to do was done. 
It came to nominate General Fr&mont, and it 
nominated him. His frisnds announced in ad- 
vance that Mr. Lincoxn should have no chance 
in the Convention, and, making a puerile and 
base insinuation, declared that if he sent any of 
his minions to interrupt the proceedings the 
consequences should be upon their own heads. 
Refusing to verify credentials the assembly re- 
solved itself into a mass meeting, and assuming 
to speak for the American people, made its nom- 
ifations, baptized itself the Radical Democracy, 
and adjourned. | 
It is indisputable that any number of citizens 
have a perfect right to meet and express their 
opinions, and nominate candidates for any office. 
But it is no Jess indisputable that at a moment 
of extreme national peril the practical union of 
all faithful citizens is a high moral necessity, 


_and that calmness, forbearance, and patience 


are imperative patriotic duties. When, there- 
fore, a practicable and usual method of ascertain- 
ing the general popular wish is opened—when all 
voters who wish the unconditional maintenance 
of the Government by every efficient means, in- 
cluding the overthrow of Slavery, if that shall 
be deemed essential, are/invited to send repre- 
sentatives of their views ito a Convention, then 
every citizen who wishes to maintain that unity, 
and who knows that his private preference must, 
by the highest necessity, yield to the general 
conviction, will abide by the action of that Con- 
vention. If he is of opinion that the policy of 
the Government is weak or slow he will do what 
he can to impress the public mind with his views. 
But, failing to succeed, he will not do all that 


| 


he can to change that policy for one which, by 
giving the Presidency to the friends of rebels, 
substitutes treachery for weakness, and which, 


instead of slowly defending the right makes 


haste to yield to the wrong, 

The Cleveland Convention was called by men 
who despaired of controlling the Union Conven- 
tion at~Baltimore. When they saw that the 
overpowering tendency of popular preference 
was for Mr. Linco.n, they denounced the Bal- 
timore Convention as packed, and called anoth- 
er to meet a week previously and nominate 
another candidate, with the intention of saying 
that the nomination at Baltimore, after a Union 
candidate was in the field, was a willful schism 
and distraction of the Union party. Was this 


a loyal and honorable action, or was it an indi-: 


cation that personal passion was stronger than 
patriotism? Were the gentlemen who met at 
Cleveland really thé representatives of the great 
mass cf the Union men of the country? Was 
the response to the call before the meeting gen- 
eral, unanimous, enthusiastic? Is the response 
te its action the hearty amen of the nation? 
The call was welcomed by three classes: some, 
but by no means all, of the extreme abolition- 
ists; by the few who aré morbidly angry with 
the Administration; and by the friends of the 
rebels, who hope to divide the Union vote and 
thereby secure the success of the Copperhead 
candidate. ‘Thus the World, the Herald, and 
Mr. WenDELL Pairs united in approving 
the call. Mr. Puirures’s letter was read with 
enthusiasm to the Convention, while Mr. Ros- 
INSON’s was heard in silence. Now there is no 
question that the united Union vote would tri- 
umphantly prevail in November. There may be 
@ question whether it can be divided and yet the 
victory be secured, Mr. Parties and his 
friends take this chance; and if M‘CLELLAN 
should be elected he will owe the heartiest 
thanks to Mr. Paiiuies and the Cleveland Con- 
vention. | 

“If it be asked why should not the friends of 
Mr. LincoLn give way to those of General 


| Mont, the reply is one of fact; namely, that 


every sign shows Mr. Lixco1n to be, upon the 
whole, the candidate most acceptable to the 
great mass of the Union party. If this were not 
so, if this were not known to be the truth, why 
should the Copperhead journals so lustily cheer 
Mr. Purcuirs and his Cleveland friends? It is 
because they hope and ardently pray that these 
gentlemen may do what Mr. Birney’s friends 
did in 1844. They elected Mr. Pox by draw- 
ing off just enough votes in one State from Mr. 
Cray. Can the better part of the Cleveland 
gentlemen really wish to draw off enough votes 
from Mr. Lixcotn to elect the Chicago candi- 
date? Four years ago, when Mr. LincoLn was 
nominated, Mr. Puitires denounced him as 
‘* the slavehound of Illinois,” because he thought 
that, in some way, he acquiesced in the Fugitive 
Slave Law. By what name does Mr. PHILLIPS 
expect to be known if he helps to put this Gov- 
ernment into the power of:Copperheads and re- 
bellious slaveholders ? 

The. Presidential question, like every other 
question in politics, is one of expediency, not of 
abstract, absolute right. In the conduct of hu- 
man affairs we must do what we can, upon a 
fair estimate of the facts. And will any saga- 


cious, unbiased man deliberately say that he , 


thinks it more practicable to elect General Frz- 
mont than Mr. Lixcotn? 


A BAD MEANS TO A GOOD END. 


Tue Secretary of State has written a letter 
explaining his action in the ARGUELLES case. 
He says that our laws make the slave-trade pi- 
racy, and in our treaty with Great Britain we 
pledge ourselves to urge upon all Powers. the 
duty of putting a stop to the traffic. There is 
no treaty of extradition between Spain and the 
United States, and the surrender of ARGUELLES 
was made, he says, in pursuance of the law of 


-nations. ‘There is, indeed, he adds, no obliga- 


tion to return a criminal without a treaty, but 
a nation is never bound to furnish asylum to 
criminals against the human race; and if the 
comity of return without treaty might ever be: 
properly practiced, he thinks it was in such a 
case as that of ARGUELLES. 

Now that ARGUELLES was a criminal of the 
worst kind no one who has read the facts of the 
case as stated will deny; and we shall all admit! 
that it was very desirable that, the accusation’ 
being true, he should be sent home to Cuba to, 
be tried and punished. If there ever were a 
case in which a man might be summarily seized 
and secured without form of law, this, if correct- 
ly stated, was the case. But the Secretary has 
only to ask himself whetlier he would have treat- 
ed in the same way a pirate who was accused of 
burning a Spanish ship at sea, and who had es- 
caped to this country, to perceive that the act 
is not to be allowed. His excuse shows, what 
was not doubted, the purity of his motive; and 
it proves conclusively that there eught to be an 
extradition treaty with Spain; but it does not 
prove that any officer of the Government is au- 
thorized arbitrarily to imprison and deport from 
the country a person who may or may not be the 
person who may or who may not have commit- 
ted a crime with which he is charged ‘against 
the laws of another country with which we have 
no understanding upon the subject. The Sul- 


tan of Turkey never exercised a more absolute 
despotism. — 
The slave-trade being the foul crime that it 
is, and the Spanish Government being, as this 
case shows, so very anxious to lay hands upon 
offenders, and the seat of the offense of sale be- 
ing so near us, the true answer for the Secretary 
to give the Spanish Government would have 
been the proposal for an extradition treaty. 
That would have covered this case and all oth- 
ers. It would have shown to Spain that we did 
not wish to harbor her most infamous criminals, 
and would have allowed no opportunity for the 
expression of a general alarm that the guaran- 
tees of personal liberty had become less sacred 
in the stress of the war. , 
If for any reason an extradition treaty is im- 
practicable, then a law of Congress prescribing 
the method in which the surrender of criminals 
shell be made is the other alternative. But if 
neither course is adopted the extradition of such 
persons is impossible, because the American peo- 
ple will not submit, and ought not to submit, to 
the exercise of an arbitrary power which would 
astonish Russia and justify Austria. . We repeat 
that we do not for a moment forget that in this 
instance the power was used for a most humane 
and laudable purpose. But at another time, 
and in other hands, its exercise might be incon- 
ceivably disastrous. 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 
THE good ‘sense of the Secretary of War in 


issuing daily bulletins of the campaign can not — 


be too highly commended. It is another proof 
of the fact that’ we have settled down to war in 
earnest, and that the country wishes to know 
only the truth. The good result of the system 
is seen in the deaf ear which we all turn to the 
mere rumors of the/street and bulletin boards, 
and in the question universally asked upon every 
fresh statement, ‘“‘ Is that official ?” , 
This happy result is greatly enhanced by the 
public confidence in the perfect truthfulness of 
the reports of Generals Grant and SHERMAN. 
There is no rhetorical clap-trapin them. Gen- 


eral Grant drives the enemy to cover, and he ~ 


does not instantly telegraph that he is pushing 
them to the wall; he says only, ‘‘it is no de- 


cisive advantage,” and the country is calm be- | 


cause the General is. General SHERMAN tells 
what he has done, not what he is going to do, 
and the country, looking at the map, is satis- 
fied 


Every body understands that the task before 
Grant and SHERMAN is, as the President says, 
one of magnitude and difficulty. In the case 
of GRANT it is easy to see that the work would 
have been easier could he have beaten Ler upon 
the Rapidan or at Spottsylvania, because then 
he would have been spared the necessity of be- 
sieging Richmond. Yet great and difficult as 
the task is, there is a public tranquillity which 
springs from profound confidence in him and in 
the ultimate success of the cause. There are 


people who occasionally shake their heads and © 


whisper, ‘‘Dear me, if Grant should fail!” 
Well, if he should, who could put another army 
in the field first? And as for spirit, for resolu- 
tion, the mind of the country was never so firm- 
ly fixed in its purpose of suppressing the rebel- 
lion at any cost as it is at this moment. 


THE VOTE UPON THE CONSTI- 


TUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


Tue difference between statesmanship .nd par- 
tisanship was never more conspicuously shown 
than in two late events. In England the dis- 
franchisement of the laboring classes has long 
been a source of anxiety, and seemed to threaten 


the peace of the future. In America the slavery - 


of the negro race has complicated our public 
affairs until we are engaged in civil war. Yet 
Mr. GLapsTong, a member of the British Cab- 
inet, and by birth and sympathy of the govern- 
ing class in England, does not hesitate to pro- 
pose that provision shall be made for a great 
enlargement of the franchige; and he does it 
upon the grounds of justice ahd expediency. 
The men to whom he proposes to give a vote 
are, he contends, just as fitted for it as those 
who already have it; ,and then he declares that 
the inevitable agitation of the question ought to 
be anticipated and prevented by wise conces- 
sions. This is Mr. GrapsTowe’s position; and 
he is, consequently, more honored and powerful 
in England to-day than ever before. | 
Now in our own country we have the always 
perplexing and exasperating question of slavery. 
Whatever its moral excellence as a system may 
be, there is no doubt that while men are men it 
will excite the most angry disturbances in peacc, 
as it has hitherto; disturbances and differences 
which have ended in war. ‘The fundamental 
law of the land provides a perfectly plain method 
of emancipation, and of consequent removal of 
this source of vital irritation. In the very pres 
ence of the terrible mischief it has occasioned it 
might be thought that every legislator, from the 
highest mdtives of expediency, would favor its 
lawful, constitutional disappearance. And yet 
fifty-five American representatives, facetiously 
calling themselves Democrats, or friends of 
equal rights and fair play, voted against the 
simple proposition to ask the people of the coun- 


| tne bones wien held up to the sunlight 
parent between the bones when held up to the sunlight. 
ie Certain it is that I have never seen a more emaciated hu- | 
mS man form, whether alive or dead, and yet he said that he 
ie é was gaining flesh &nd strength every day. What must 
) rs he have been one month before I saw him? For at this | 
3 
The daily ration | men | 
i Belle Isle was, first, a piece of corn bread made of unbolt- 
: ed corn meal, dark and heavy. Its size is five inches 
rf long, four inches wide, and one inch and a half thick. I 
i : have seen these rations brought here as specimens. Sec- 
| 
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try whether they wished slavery to be abolished. 
There was but one solitary and most honorabie 


exception upon what is called the Democratic - 


side of the House. Every so-called *‘ Democrat” 
yoted in favor of human slavery, except Jonn 
A. GriswoLp of Troy, New York, whose name 
shall be gratefully remembered, 

It is a sorrowful and shameful record. Hence- 
forth no service that these gentlemen can render 
to the country, no protesting enthusiasm for the 
Union and the Government, no noisy gascon- 
ade about liberty and man, can conceal the dis- 
graceful fact that, while the war which slavery 
has produced holds us all steeped in blood to 
the lips, and imperils civilization itself, they de- 
liberately voted against the chance of lawful 
and peaceful emancipation. Mr. GLApsTonz, 
with the sagacity of a statesman who knows 
that whoever enlarges liberty, in any direction, 
is dear to the heart of man, has taken a step 
which will always rejoice those who follow him 
and bear his name. But with what bitter re- 
gret and indignation will the descendants of 
these fifty-five gentlemen remember that their 
ancestors dealt this deliberate blow at justice 
and liberty ! 


REBEL CRUELTY. 


Tue pictures which we publish to-day of the 
effect of rebel cruelty to our prisoners are fearful 
to look upon; but they are not fancv sketches 
from descriptions; they are photographs from 
life, or rather from death in life, and a thou- 
sand-fold' more impressively than any descrip- 
tion they tell the terrible truth. It is not the 
effect of disease chat we see in these pictures; it 
is the consequence of starvation. It is the work 
of desperate and infuriated men whose human 
instincts have become imbruted by the constant 
habit of outraging humanity. There is no civ- 
_‘jlized nation in the world with which we could 
‘ve at war which would suffer the prisoners in 
its hands to receive such treatment as our men 
get from the rebels; and the reason is, that none 
of .hem are slaveholding nations, for nowhere 
are human life and human nature so cheap as 
among those who treat human beings like cattle. 
The Committee on the conduct of the war 
have made the most searching investigation of 
_ the condition of our returned prisoners, and their 
report of the cruelties to which they have been 
subjected is accompanied by the evidence. But 
no evidence is like these pictures. The Com- 
mittee say: 

“The evidence proves, beyond all manner of doubt, a 
determination on the part of the rebel authorities, deliber- 
ately and persistently practiced for a long time past, to 
subject those of our soldiers who have been so unfortunate 
as to fall into their hands to a system of treatment which 
has resulted in redacing many of those who have survived 
and been permitted to retarn to as to a condition, both 
physically and mentally, which no language we can use 
can adequately describe, 

‘“‘The general practice of their captors was to rob them, 
‘as soon as they were taken prisoners, of all their money, 

valuables, blanketa, and good clothing, and that, upon 
their arrival at Richmond, they have been confined, with- 
' out blankets or other covering, in buildings without fire, 


or upon Belle Isle with, in many cases, no shelter, and in . 


others with nothing but old discarded ‘army tents, so in- 
jured by rents and holes as to present but little barrier to 
the wind and storms. 

“In respect to the food furnished to our men by the 
rebel authorities, the testimony proves that the ration of 
each man was totally insufficient in quantity to preserve 
the health of a child, even had it been of proper. quality, 
which it was not. It consisted usually, at the most, of 
two small pieces of corn-bread, made in many instances, - 
as the witnesses state, of corn and cobs ground together, 
and badly prepared and cooked; of, at times, about two 
ounces of meat, usually of poor quality, and unfit to be 
eaten, and occasionally a few black, worm-eaten beans, 
or something of that kind. Many of our men were com- 
pelled to sell to their guards and others, for what price 
they could get, such clothing ~nd blankets as they were 
permitted to receive of that forwarded for their use by our 
Government, in order to obtain additional food sufficient 
to sustain life; thus, by endeavoring to avoid one priva- 
tion, reducing themselves to the same destitute condition 
in respect to clothing and covering that they were in be- 
fore they received any from ourGovernment. When'they 
became sick and diseased in consequence of this exposure 
and privation, and were admitted into the hospitals, their 
treatment was little, if any, improved as to food, though 
they doubtless suffered less from exposure to cold than be- 
fore. Their food still remained insufficient in quantity 
and altogether unfit in quality. 

a * a 


** Your Committee, therefore, are constrained to say that 
they can hardly avoid the conclusion, expressed by so 
many of our released soldiers, that the inhuman practices 
herein referred to are the result of a determination on the 
part of the rebel authorities'‘to reduce our soldiers in their 
power, by privation of food and clothing, and by exposure, 
to such a condition that those who may survive shall never 
recover so as to be able to render any effective service in 
the field. And your Committee accordingly ask that this 
report, with the accompanying testimony, be printed with 
the report and testimony in relation to the massacre of 
Fort Pillow, the one being, in their opinion, no less than 
the other, the result of a predetermined policy. As regards 
the assertions of some of the rebel newspapers, that our 


prisoners have received at their hands the same treatment | 


that their own soldiers in the field have received, they are 
evidently but the most glaring and unblushing falsehoods. 
No one can for a moment be deceived by such statements 
who will reflect that our soldiers, who when taken prisoners 
have been stout healthy men, in the prime and vigor of life, 
yet have died by hundreds under the treatment they have 
received, although required to perform no duties of the 
camp or the march; avhile the rebel soldiers are able to 
make long and rapid marches, and to offer a stubborn re- 


sistance in the field.” 

_We hope not to be told that such pictures 
will make children shudder, for we should cer- 
tainly be amazed if they did not. Such pictures 
are for parents to ponder. This ig the spirit 


- the tree? 


- Point Academy from liability to mili 


which inspires the rebellion. How Is it to be ] sentence of 


cast out? Can any thing which makes American 
citizens capable of torturing other American cit- 
izens in this fiendish manner be safely tolerated? 
Shall we lop off the branches, or shall we uproot 


.<QUR MUTUAL FRIEND” AND 
“DENIS DUVAL.” 


Tue second number of the new story by Dicx- 
ENS, published in the July number of Harper’s Mag- 
azine, isdelightful. Mr. Silas Wegg and Mr. Nick 

n are two of his most characteristic figures, 
and the reading of the Decline-and-Fall-off-the- 
Rooshan-Empire is one of his most rollicking pieces 


_of melodramatic humor. : Indeed the tale opens like 


a very exciting and complicated melodrama. The 
two numbers have introduced persons and mysteries 
and threads of interest enough to keep attention and 
wonder unflagging for a year. In Lizzie Hexam 
we have one of the pathetically and powerfully- 
drawn women which, like Little Dorrit and other of 
his creations, are among the most beautiful tributes 
in English literature to womanly character, Thus 
far, with the exception of the second chapter, which 
undertakes what DICKENS can never accomplish—a 
good description of *‘saciety”—the story is laid in 
that lower stratum of London life in whose delinea- 
tion he is unsurpassed. Its queer, quaint, shifting 
play of light and shadow are nowhere so wonderfully 
vivid as in his books, as indeed that life is seldom 
drawn by any one who impresses you as a master. 
The shop and the business and the personality of Mr. 
Venus—the street stall and avoeations of Mr. Silas 
Wegg—the Harmony Jail, or Boffin’s Bower, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, with their strict re- 
gard for each other’s individual taste, ‘* Mrs. Boffin, 
Wegg,” said Boffin, ‘‘is a high-flier at Fashion, and 
her make is such, that she does it credit. As to 
myself, I ain’t yet as Fash’nable as I may come to be. 
Henerietty, old lady, this is the gentleman that’s 
a-going to decline and fall off the Rooshan Empire” 
—the inn of the Six Jolly Fellowship-Porters and 
Miss Abbey Potterson, who presides over its desti- 
ny~—all these things are rattled off with a buoy- 
ancy which makes the reader almost gasp to reflect 
that they are written by the author of Pickwick and 
Nicholas Nickleby, which seem already to have taken 
their places with Joseph Andrews and Roderick Ran- 
dom. 


But Taackeray’s “‘ Denis Duval,” of which the 
third part is in the July Harper, might have been 
written by a purified Smollett—purified in genius, in 
power, and in style. The exquisite finish of this 
tale is uns and the picturesque interest with 
which it invests the little details of life and the char- 
acters of the English sea-coast a hundred years ago, 
are very remarkable, There is a delightful ease of 
conscious power in it, and &s we draw to the end of 
the number, and, musing over the tender little scene 
with which it concludes, remember that there is but 
one more—but one more forever from the kind heart 
and generous mind that were never so kind and gen- 
erous as in this story, we close the book with a sigh 
anda blessing. . 


DOMESTIC: INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


Sznate.—June 1. The Homse bill to amend the act rela- 
tive to public printing was passed.—A resolution was 
adopted requesting the Secretary of War to communicate 
to the Senate all information received by him from our 
armies, when the same can be given without injury to the 
public interests._——/une 2, The House bill to expedite 
the settlement of land titles in California, at San Francisco 
and elsewhere, the bill relieving the professors of the West 
tary orders, and the 
joint resolution the thanks of Congress to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Joseph Bailey, Acting Engineer of the 
Nineteenth Army Corps, for his skill and ability in extri- 
cating our gun-boats on the Red River, were d ——-- 
June 8. The consideration of the Internal Revenue bill oc- 
cupied most of the day; several amendments were adopted 
in reference to the tax on tobace June 4. The House 
bill to provide for the payment .f the Second. iment, 
Third Brigade, Ohio Volunteer Militia, was .— The 
bill to extend for five years the time for the reversion to 
the United States of lands ted by Congress to aid in 
the construction of a from Marquette to Flint was 
passed.—The bill to pay Wisconsin her five per cent, on 
the reserved public lands in her borders was dismissed. 
——June 6. The bill giving 100,000 acres of land ‘to the 
State of Wisconsin, to aid in constructing the Ship Canal 
from Green Bay to Lake Michigan, was passed.—The In- 
ternal Revenue bill came up, and several amendments 
Several bills were reported but 


Hovuse.—June 1. Mr. Davis introduced a bill for the 
construction of a bridge over the Hudson at Albany for 
military and postal which was referred to the 
Committee on Commercte.—2'he House concurred in the 
report of the Committee of Conference on the disagreeing 
amendments to the National Bank bill.—_Mr. Dawes made 
a report in the Missouri contested election case of Birch 
contesting the seat of King. After somhe discussion the 
House discharged the Committee on Elections from any 
further consideration of the subject, so thaé Mr. King, the 
sitting member, retains his seat.——June 2. The session 
was mainly occupied in considering the Tariff bill, sev- 
eral gentlemen making speeches.—The Senate bills to 
compensate the officers and seamen on the gun-boat De 
Kalb, which was destroyed, for the loss of clo » and 
to authorize the honorable discharge of firemen coal- 
heavers in the naval service, the same as granted to sea- 
men, were ——June 3. A resolution allowing mile- 

and salary to Mr. M‘Henry of Kentucky and Mr. Birch 

of Mistert, who u the seats of 
Messrs. Yeaman and King, was rejected.—The Senate 
bill amendatory of the law granting alternate sections of 
land to Michigan to aid in the construction of railroads 
paseed.._The House-went into Committee on the 
dments were made, the bill oceu- 


side until adjournment. June 4 The House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the . 
large number of amendments were made, when the Com- 
mittee rose and the bill, with the amendments, 
the amendments were concurred in. 


effect by the commanding Generals and commanders of 


against the United States, which was passed.—The Sen- 
election and con nat ead of depart- 
ment or bureau, or clerk, shall receive or agree to receive 
any compensation, directly or indirectly, for any service 
rendered or to be either by himeelf or another in 
relative to contracts, etc., was e 

se bill placing contractors for supplies the army 
and navy under the laws which relate to those branches 
of the public service was also —The House also 
pagsed the Senate joint resolution of thanks to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bailey for the relief of the Red River fleet by his 
engin 


eering 
to provide ways and means for the su 
ment by authorizing a loan of four hundred millions of 
dollars, to be borrowed on cou 


the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was disa- 
greed to.—The Senate bill prohibiting speculation in coin 
and bullion was laid on the table, 


GENERAL GRANT'S CAMPAIGN, 

On the 30th ult., as stated in our last report, our ad- 
vance was within ten miles of Richmond, having on the 
28th beaten the enemy’s cavalry, with a loss on his part 
of 1000. On the morning of that day (30th) our army again 
advanced an average march of four miles, occupying near- 
ly all day, brought the different corps in connected line of 
battle close upon the enemy’s intrenchments, Warren hav- 
ing the left, Hancock the centre, Wright the right, and 
Burnside the reserve, though latter subsequently as- 
sumed a portion of the line. Warren and Hancock pressed 
¥e enemy's skirmishers from the first. The former crossed 

e Tolopatomay without serious opposition and intrenched 
in three lines. A little after dark the enemy attacked his 
left, first falling — Crawford's division and forcing a 
part of it from the first line, but reaching the second line, 
or rather a line further to the left and so practically a sec- 
ond line, held by Kitchen's brigade, late heavy artillery, 
they met a terrible re This line was concave to- 
ward the enemy, with a battery at each horn of the half 
moon. Early’s division into this snare, and speedi- 
ly went back, all that was left of it. 
complete; our own loss was trivial, the enemy’s terrible. 
Crawford and Kitchen lost perhaps 200 killed and wound- 
ed, and they buried that number of the enemy's dead, 
took over a hundred prisoners, exclusive of over a hun- 
dred rebel wounded on the ground. 


ing the position he wanted. By noon he had 
a heavy skirmish line so close to their own works that Bar- 
low's division planted Arnold's battery within 500 yards 
of a rebel battery. An artillery duel of an hour silenced 
the rebel guns first engaged, but disclosed others right and 
left. During the evening while Warren repelled an as- 
sault Hancock made one. Barlow's division charged and 
carried a of rebel rifie- pita, thus advancing the left 
and centre of the corps line equally with the right, and 
cutting off an enfilading fire which might have troubled 
us. This advance was under cover of an artillery fire of a 
dozen = eight Cohor mortars. 
On y afternoon (3ist) General . 
ering a force of rebel cavalry, which proved to be Fitz 
Hugh Lee’s division, at Cold Harbor, three miles from the 
Chickahominy, advanced to the attack, and, after a hard 
fight, routed the division, together Clingman's bri- 
gade of infantry, which came to Lee’s support. Sheridan, 
who ned in possession of the place, oo a —. 


ve fronts. 
made with spirit about 5 o'clock p.m., continuing until aft- 
er dark, and resulting in our carrying the enemy's works 
on the right of the Sixth Corps, and also the first line in 
front of Smith. The latter, however, were commanded in 
the rear, which made those carried untenable. The en- 
emy made assaults on each of the corps not en- 
gaged in the main assault, but were repulsed with loses in 
ev instance. Seven hundred prisoners were taken. 
Du the night the enemy made several assaults to re- 
gain what they had lost, but failed. At one time Warren 
was assailed after the old plan of hurling massed columns 
upon his lines; but having his infantry well posted behind 
earth-works, and his artillery well in position, the enemy 
— — in three desperate charges with frightful 
ter. 

On Tuesday night, Sist ult., while Shefidan was t- 
ing on the left, General Wilson with his cavalrymen had 
a fight on the right, near Hanover Court House, with 
Young’s brigade of rebel cav The enemy were rout- 
ed, with a severe loss in killed, wounded, and 
On, Wednesday evening our cavalry entered Mechanics- 
ville, after scouting about the old battle-fields of the Chick- 
ahominy. 

On Thursday there was but little fighting, but on Fri- 
day morning at 4 o'clock, General Grant made an assault 
on the enemy’s lines, driving him within his intrench- 
ments at all points, but without gaining any decisive ad- 
vantage. When Barlow's division charged the enemy's 
works he succeeded in ng possession of seventeen 
guns and taking two hundred and fifty ners. But, 
not being supported, he was to an enfilading fire, 
and was compelled to evacuate the works he had so gal- 
lantly captured, and also had to abandon the guns. Gen- 
eral Grant says: “Our loss was not severe, nor do [ sup- 

the enemy to have lost heavily. We captured over 
prisoners, mostly from B dge.” Another later 
official report, not from General Grant, estimates the num- 
ber of our killed and wounded at about 3000. The follow- 
ing officers are among the killed: Colonel Haskell, Thirty- 
sixth Wisconsin; Colonel Porter, Eighth New York Heavy 
Artillery; Colonel Morris, Sixty-sixth New York. Amang 
the wounded are: General R. O. Tyler, seriously — will 
probably lose a foot; General John K. Brooks, contusion in 
: Colonel M‘Mahon, One Hundred and Sixty- 

fourth NeW York; Colonel Byrnes, Eighth Massachusetts 

Colonel Brooks, Fifty 


ivania. . 
On Friday evening the enemy suddenly attacked Smith's 
Brigade of Gibbon’s Division. The battle lasted with 
great fury for half an hour. The attack was handsomely 
repulsed. Smith's losses were inconsiderable. At 6 P.M. 
Wilson, with his cavalry, fell upon the rear of a b a 
Heth’s Division, which Lee thrown around to his 
apparently with the intention of enveloping Burnside. Aft- 


eras but short conflict drove them from their 
rifle-pite in confusion. He took a few prisoners. He had 
previously fought and routed Gordon's brigade of rebel 
eavalry. these fights he lost several officers; 
among them First Vermont Cavalry, 
killed; © Eighth New York Ca x 
seriously wounded. General nard, serving in the 


y 
Eighteenth Corps, was severely wounded on Friday. 
Uur entire loss in killed, wounded, and missing during 
the three days’ operations around Cold Harbor will not 


exceed, utant-General’s report, 7500, 
There were no rative movements by either arm 


and over 1000 wounded. 


Saturday constructing intrenchments on the west 
the Chickahominy, at Bottom’s — toward even- 
east 


Sunday there was no fighting, both armies seeking 
rest. 


About midnight on Monday the rebels made a fierce as: 
sault on Burnside, but were y repulsed. On the 
afternoon picked men of the enemy 


departments. They have er to mitigate gone 
to confinement in the ben , but not in cases of 


made a rua} to find out what 


Congressm 
. was mortally wounded on June 1 atC 
General Dales, 


lines, Nine of the party were 
or driven back. _ 


closing letter, regrets that all his efforts “ for alleviating 

the sufferings of wounded men left on the Mattle-field have 
General pletely 

rant’'s new base is now com establiehed 

iene White House, and wagon-trains come and go regy 


y. 
A large number of rebel prisoners have/reached White 
House. Seyeral hundred arrive dally frém the field of 
Grant's op@ations. 
Reinforcemen 


ts are. constant) 
going forward to General 


MOVEMENTS ON THE PENINSULA, 
General Smith’s command, detached fron} Butler's army, 
arrived at White Hones the S00 
and pushed forward to join G 
There was no difficulty in getting up the 
torpedoes being found. The landing was made on the 
same spot where the Army of the Potomac made its base 
in 1862.White House Landing. 
During Monday and Tuesday, 30th and 
thing was comparatively quiet with General 
Wednesday morning, June 1, the enemy 
eral Butler*s left . dey i 


the enemy returned 

with the evident intention of capturing o@r Parrott guns, 
but were with heavy loses. 
ued until near Thursday mornivg. Abéut 2 o'clock on 
morning the last and grandest effirt of the rebels 
was met by three regiments of Terry's division, who oc- 
cupied the rifle-pits on our right. Our fine was broken, 
for a time, in two places, but was subsequently re-estab- 
lished on the gréffnd originally We took 

eral prisoners, but lost ds many. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN GEORGIA. 

Our record last week closed with the ocfupation of Dal- 
las, Georgia, by a part of General Sherman's army, on 
After bringing supplies andjreinforcementa, 
on Wednesday, June 1, M‘Pherson moved up from Dallas 
to a point in front of the enemy at New Hepe Church. 
On Thursday, June 2, Schofield and Hooler, having been 
shifted to the extreme left, pushed forward toward Mari- 
etta. At the same time Stoneman's and 
alry were sent to Altoona Pass, which they 
held of. These movements s¢cured the Pass, 
which was considered a formidable one, And necessary to 
our safety in future operations. A disps 
al Sherman, dated June 5, at Altoona (reek, says that 
**the enemy discovering us moving round his 
abandoned his position last night and marched off. 
eral M‘Pherson is moving to-day for Ackworth, General 
Thomas on the direct Marietta road, and 
right. It has been raining hard for thrée days, and the 
roads are heavy. An examination of thp enemy's aban- 
doned line of works here show an immeze line of works, 
which I have turned with less loss to ogrselves than we 
have inflicted upon them.” The army shppiies of forage 
and provisions are ample.—A dispatch ds 
‘*T am now on the railroad at Ackworth § 
full possession forward to within six miles of 
All well.” Ackworth Station is ten miles south of Al- 
toona. A dispatch from Louisville, Kenfucky, 6th, says: 
General Howard was wounded in the foot on May 23. 


L 
Major Hanson, of the One Hundred anf 
Ohio, was killed. Captain Stinson, Aid-le-camp to Gen- 
eral Johnson, was mortally wound In 
have had the advantage. No general 
taken place. 


tation, and have 


with Chattanooga, ne 
cam is without a parallel. His communica 
intact, and the army has plenty to eat, and is in fine con- 
dition. 


A terse forty soldiers of the 
One Hundred and y-Second and Gme Hundred and 
Fifty-Eight New York Regiments and Twelfth New York 
Cavalry were killed, near Newhern, North Caro- 
lina, on the 26th ult. Four monstrous t¢ 
ally loded as the train containing thém reached Bach- 
elor’s k station, pa ho, to pieces phe 
above-mentioned, and wounding twenty or 
The signal-tower and a commissary build 
by eighty feet, built of logs, were thrown 
nee of eight hundred feet, and strewed the country 
for a great distance around with the 
Major-General Carl Schurz has been 
of the convalescent barracks at Nashville. 
r-General Foster assumed command of the Depart- 
ment of the South on the 20th uit. | General 
Hatch has been assigned to the command of Hilton Head 


District. During a reconnoiesance recenfly up the a 
River by General Birney the steamer Boston passed 


abandoned and burned by our forces. The navy tug-beat 
Columbine had been captured by the rébels on ‘St. John's 
River, about ten miles above Pilatka, 

on board, it is stated, about ninety so 
side the crew. She was armed with tw@ 20-pounder 


at Queenstown, 


Governor Brown, of Georgia, has 
officer in the State under 50 years of 
the army; those who refuse will be « 
court-martial. 

Major-General Frémont has resignofl 


to drum-head 


from the 
A the 
that ex-South Carolina 


next day. Also that C 
lett’s brigade, Corps. 
The following is a list of naval prises 
June, 1864: Steamers, 232; schooners 
: ships, 15; yachi 
The te valu 


among the naval captor 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPF. 
GREAT BRITAIN: 


THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

The London Conference held anotl 

91th of May. It is believed that Awtria, Prussia, 

many, and will consent to tite plan of France, 

take a vote of the people of the Duchiés. 

gays the Conference was about to debate 

the final separation of Schleswig and 

mark. Other tending to t 

the kingdom of Denmark had sprung 

MISCELLANEOU 

The Duke de Malakoff (Marshal , Governor of 


| dead. He wes in bis T0th 
Algscounts of the Pope's health are to be unfavorable, 


4 
death, or or dismissal of officers. | cocks advanci 
the Senate bill for the summary trial of minor offenses Several letters have passed between General Grant and 
General Lee in respect to collecting the dead and the 
| wounded between the two armies. Ger Grant, in the | 
bearing six per cent. interest.—The report of the.Com- . 
mittee of Conference on the disagreeing amendments to { 
¢ 
if 
if 
Meanwhile Hancock had been not less su ul in gain- a 
wounded also falling into his hands. The position being -_— 
one of some importance, the Sixth Corps was ordered to ' 
occupy it, and late on Tuesday night moved forward for - ! 
that purpose. On Wednesday an attack was ordered to | man, retarding his advance as much as jpoeribie, it is b | 
be made at that point eur left) by the Sixth Corps, the | lieved, for the purpose of relieving his applies and get- 
troops under Smith, who had come up from York River, | ting munitions of war from Atlanta and — Gea 
Warren, Burnside, and Hancock held in readine«; | cral Sherman, at Ackworth. is in railroad a graphic 4 
MISCKLLANEOUS, q 
ther up the stream than was intended, @nd was opened on . 
by a rebel battery while aground anil struck seventy 
times. She was thus disabled, and during the night was 
The Navy Department has received information of the 
capture off Wilmington of the steame§ @aledonta, which 
was built and registered in Quebec In 1863, and was owned 
by a rebel agent from which port she 
sailed. 
no final action was taken. 
mand iz a divi. 
ap to the Ist of = 
sloops, 159; 
and «mall eraft, 
is $17,000,000, to 
be distributed 
Tus news of the battles in Virgini has created a pro- | 
found sensation in England. The © fell 
esers. 
during Saturday. A desultory cannonading was heard on a 
our extreme in the direction of Bottom’s Bridge, but No partienlars are Prineh of Wales recently 
pying all the session until recess.After recess Mr. Wash- | it soon ceased. The day was cool, and rain fell in euffi- oP his first =e ps ce as a speaker at the eev- 
burne reported a bill, which was B ger authorizing the | cient quantities to refresh, and not deluge, the men in — * Sele of the : Literary Fund, 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell the Marine Hospital and hospitals, on picket, and in the trenches.—On Saturday a der > The dinner wad attended by a large : 
grounds at Chicago, and with the proceeds of such sale | night, about 8 o'clock, the enemy made his accustomed nd of presided. in ad Hterature. aa ; 
purchase a more healthy and retired location.—Tne Bank- | night attack in a furious assault upon Barlow, but, as ever | “Umber of men eminent in politics 
rupt bill was discussed, after which the Senate bill, to pro- | before, was repulsed with severe loss. About midnight he ; 
attem to drive Hancock from his position, and again . 
signally failed. Hancock's lines were brought within 40 : 
) ards of the rebel works. The enemy lost 300 in killed 
The rebels were on 
The bill was then passed by Yeas, 81; Nays, 26.—_.Jane 
6. Mr. Garfield reported a bill for the more speedy to eos 7 
|. ishment of guerrillas as murderers, and violators the 
| laws ard customs of war—the sentences to be carried into pe 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN GEORGIA—CHARGE OF LOGAN’S TROOPS AT THE B 
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ATTLE OF RESACA, MAY 14, 1861.—From a Sxercu sx R. Davis.—[Szz Pace 395.] 
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Hope tired ot her work—it was some tedious 
flinging the pen down ‘with a little 
weary sigh she went to the window for amusement, 
or for sight-seeing. Plenty of the last there, for the 
window Overlooked a busy street; and soon Hope’s 
brighter face did not belie her name. Take a long 
Jook at her now at this point of her life, for Hope 
Carroll is to play a very important part in this his- 
tory ; is even now, as she stands there in the small 
plain room, a véty important person, though she is 
yet unawares. 

Well,. what do you say toher? She is not a 
beauty; no, but she is attractive in the very teeth 
of that demurrer. Attractive frem the crown of her 
head, with its wavy hair, to the sole of her shoe, 
which shows the royal hollow as she stands a tip-toe 
—for sbe is not tall—and leans out to catch another 
glimpse of a passing figure that pleased her eye. 
No, not a beanty, but delicate and fair and wo- 
manly in mould, and motion, and tone. There is 
about her too a look of soft youth, yet Hope is deep 
in her twenties. Miss Miles who lives across the 
way would tell you, with that peculiar triumphant 
smile that some women assume when they are en- 
lightening you on such subjects, that Hope was 
twenty-six every day, if she did ‘‘seem so young.” 

Hope was young, not merely in seeming but in 

all interior life. Sbe had about her, or within her, 
an ever-springing freshness which made for her an 
immortal youth that would last until her dying day. 
So, as she stands there now with the weight of, it 
maybe, even twenty-six years, there is this airy. 


quality of young grace in her movements and ex- 


pression which her liie of planning care can not ut- 
terly overcloud. Her day's work is ended; and 
léoking down the gay street she forgets her weary 
toil in the dreams and fancies the constantly chang- 
ing faces suggest. Now and then some one of these 
many faces will look up, and a smile and bow pass for 


_” greeting to her. In this observation of hers twi- 
_ light steals on and she turns away with a little sigh 


from her pleasant pastime, yet half holds still to her 


“dreams as she obeys the tinkling of the tea-bell. 


Only she and Aunt Mary at the small round table ; 
only she and Aunt Mary in the small tenement. 
They two make the home there; a very pleasant 
home, though it has its cares, its anxieties, which 
proceed from that rough janitor—Poverty. There 
is a trifle that goes out with Aunt Mary; that is not 


. half enough to support them, and Hope in her ca- 


pacity of copyist makes up the principal. Hope, 
if youagere her intimate friend, would tell you that 
she was certainly one of the most favored of women 
in having such constant occupation, and such kind 
and constant employers. Her elear and legible 
chirography .would be enough to answer all that, 
and you might wonder perhaps that with such con- 
stant employment, so well paid, that Hope wasn’t a 
richer woman. But consider this girl, with her del- 
cate thongh not diseased physique, and do not won- 
der that she can not confine herseff for eight or ten 
hours of each day to the close, moveless occupation 
ofacopyist. If she did, you would miss that fresh 
bloom upon her cheek which deepens as she seats 
herself at the table under a brilliant globe of gas- 
light. 

Hope, will you take marmalade to-night ?” 

Hope sits gazing into the little amber and gold 
gift-cup that Aunt Mary always places for her, and 
answers irrelevantly : | 

And Incid sirups tinct with cinnamon.’” 


‘* What!” haif questions, half exclaims, Aunt 


Mary. 

Hope lifts her head and laughs. The dream 
clears, and she comes back from her fancy-wander- 
ing to answer more sanely: “‘ No, I will not have 
any marmalade, Aunt Mary.” 

“Hope, what were you thinking about ?” 

‘Thinking? I wasn’t thinking, Aunt Mary. I 
sifting at a feast served 

*On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver; sumptuous they stand.’ 

And I don’t know—lI believe I was the queen of it, 
and was listening to some sort of a kingly fellow as 
he talked splenilid nonsense to me. 

* King of us all, we cried to thee, cried to thee !’" 
sung Hope in conclusion; her quotation fitting only 
to some dinner fancy of hers. 

_ Aunt Mary laughed, and asked Hope how she 
could condescend to come down to such simple fare 
and to only het society after that fine feast and com- 
pany. Hope laughed back, and told her that she 
brought her company with her; and as for the feast, 
nothing 80 easy as to turn this amber cup into gold 
and the rest off the table-furniture changed just as 
swiftly into ‘‘wreathed silver” and cut-glass. The 
marmalade melted into 

soother than the creamy curd.” 


The little white biscuits became Freach puffs, and 
all imaginable/sweets and wonderful wines glisten- 
ed and glowed upon this fairy table. 

Just like Duke Humphrey's dinner. Ah, Aunt 
Mary, did you ever read that story, ‘Duke Hum- 
pi. ev’s Dinner?’ No? You shall read it very 
soon, “-n, anfil too. It was the most charming 
and ‘full thing. 
one of Harpe: | Magazines. Ah me!” 

And Hope, the th she smiled, looked a. little 
wistfully at the amber cup. By-and-by: 

“Aunt Mary, I shoul. like to be rich, and be 
queen of fete and feast. 4° I were rich, Aunt 
Mary, I should be handsome.” 

There was the least tinge of bitternes: in the sar- 

. casm.of this remark. Aunt Mary made some de- 
murrer against the sarcasm, not the assertion, which 
Hope took up. 

“Ob, I don’t mean that the gold would gild my 
face entirely; 1 have more vanity than that; but I 
mean that, with its prestige and the pretty fresh 
“things it would buy me,. I should be discovered by 
the now unobservant“world to be a beauty. Not 
that I should be that, but pretty, fresh things, and 
artistic taste in the arrangement of them, would 
make any woman more attraetive.” 

Aunt Mary rallied Hope a little on her ambition 


I read it long, long ago in’ 


tained no restriction or reproof. Thus these two, 
so wide asunder in years, were closer than many 
comrades of the same age, But after the raillery 
the good lady opened another subject, some project 
or plan of housekeeping, and the fairy feast was all 
out of sight, when rat-tat came the postman’s knock 
upon the door. 

Hope did not even look up when Aunt Mary took 
the lett: ‘°c carrier handed to her; for Hope had 
no curi, :. .nd little interest in the postman’s vis- 
its. She sad no young-lady love for letter-writing, 
which was quite natural when you consider that 
her daily occupation gave her enough of that kind 
of employment. Aunt Mary, on the contrary, had 
correspondents in plenty; nieces, nephews, and 
cousins contributed their several quotas to her 
fund. The rat-tat of the postman, then; had deep 
interest for her. But this letter puzzles her. She 
puts on her spectacles and carries it nearer to the 
light. 

eu Why, Hope, it’s for you.” 

‘¢ For me?” | 

Hope reached over, and taking it into her hands, 
puzzled, as Aunt Mary had done, over the direction 
before she opened it. Toronto! She knew ‘no one 
in Toronto. What could it mean? She broke the 


seem to abate, 4 

Aunt Mary, who is James Retson ?” 

Her tone was quite cool, but full of the surprise 
that was in her face. 

‘‘James Retson? Why, Hope, it’s your Uncle 
James—your ‘mother’s brother.” 

‘“‘How stupid of me! I had forgotten. We 
children always called him and heard him called 
by his step-father’s name. I always think of him 
as Uncle Jim Colman.” 

“Tl know; he was so young when your grand- 
mother married again. But what has the letter to 
do with him, Hope? Has remembered you aft- 
er all this time ?” 

Hope handed the letter to Aunt Mary that she 
might read it for answer to her question. And 
Aunt Mary read it. What do you think this letter 
contained? It contained Hope's fortune. Yes, no- 
thing less; for it was as good as that—this crabbed, 
lawyer-like amnouncement that by the will of James 
Retson she, Hope Carroll, was sole heiress of all the 
lands, estates, and funded property of the said James 
Retson. And Hope was forthwith summoned to 
appear before the courts of Toronto to prove and 
swear herself the said Hope Carroll. . Hope was 
watching Aunt Mary’s face, and knew when she 
had got to the end of the letter. 

‘‘ Was there ever any thing out of a sensation 
novel equal to this, Aunt Mary? That this uncle, 
whom I haven’t seen and have half forgotten in all 
these years, whom none of us ever heard of, good, 
bad, or indifferent in the time, should suddenly ap- 
pear to us after death in the form of a will like a 
prince’s! Aunt Mary, do you suppose it’s true? I 
feel odd and elvish, as if I had stepped into a fairy 
ring and seen the little men in green. Just as I 
was talking about being rich too. I wished, and, 
presto! the enchanter comes in the form of the pen- 
ny-post. Somebody's served us a trick, auntie.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Hope; it’s alldast and sure enough ; 
but very strange, it is true.” 

Hope knew it was nonsense, but she was steady- 
ing her emotions a little by this gayety. They sat 
and talked, Hope bearing her part very soberly for 
a while,’as they planned their journey and all the 
little details concerning it; but after a while the 
tricky spirit broke out again, this time not to steady 
her emotions but as an outlet of exuberance. 

** Ah, Aunt Mary, I'll have the purple silk gown 
I’ve always wanted now, and rings, and brooches, 
and bracelets in abundance!” Hope had a barbaric 
taste for ornaments. ‘‘ We'll ride in a coach ev- 
ery day; I do hope it won’t turn out a pumpkin 
as we drive up to the door, auntie. And I'll have 
a feast like the one of my fancy, with the baskets 
of silver and the gold cups ; and I'll be queen of it. 

‘All in a purple gown she stood 
Her hair within a diamond snood.’ 


I shall be a beauty then, you may be sure, auntie; 
*For the diamonds did her hair 


Shine soft as silk, and still more fair 
The faint, faint rose upon her cheeks.'” 

“Hope, go to bed,” said Aunt Mary. ‘‘Your 
head is getting light.” . 

‘* But the best of all is, auntie, you shall sit with 
folded hands from morning until night.” 

** Hope, I should be tired to death of it.” 

“You shall go to routs and balls then, every 
evening, and ‘not come home till morning.’” 

_ Hope's gay voice here failed her. The two looked 
at each other for a moment and the tears came into 
the young and old eyes. Deep within both their 
hearts swelled the tide of thankfulness for this ease 
and plenty, and freedom from anxiety and care, that 
had come to them, | 

II. 

In the brilliant rooms of Mrs. Hofman Grey there 
was a little buzz of expectation, which sometimes 
amounted to a slight waiting-hush. What was it? 
All the reigning belles had arrived. Even’ Mrs. 
Marsh and her beautiful twins, who always made a 
sensation. A young man standing by Ellen Marsh 
broke into his pretty party talk to say: 

‘*My cousin, George Danse, says the old house on 
Ludlow Square is turned into quite a palace of art. 
George, you know, is a judge.” 

‘Oh !”’ the little beauty looked thoughtful a mo- 
ment and —_ her flirtation. ‘*How I wish I 
ro her enough to call," she ended, anima- 


“George is quite intimate there,” the young man 
resumed, 


handsome ?” the fair Ellen asked, anxiously, 

‘* Yes, he admires her, ut I can’t believe George 
thinks her very handsome. She has wonderful 
style and air, I’ll admit, hat her face is cold and 


| irregular; yet I've known fellows as fastidious as 


seal, and reading the contents, her surprise did not 4 
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and her vanity, but Aunt Mary did not moralize. | George, and with as critical a 
AN HEIRESS. She had the genius to sympathize with what she 
L had long passed, and her gay raillery at Hope con- 


} pearl silk and floating lace. 


of the 
lines of beauty, talk vivaciously, after they had 
known her a while, of her beauty. You know—” 
Young Ranger did not finish his sentence: he 
stopped to watch the entrance, as did his compan- 
ion, of a lady who was making her way. toward her 
hostess at that moment—a lady young and with 
the aspect of beauty. We who watch her unex- 
citedly will not call her beantiful; but we will ad- 
mire the marvelous grace and art of her dress, 
which in every point is so| suited to the wearer, 
which so calls out every fine feature, which con- 
ceals every bad or indifferent one. It is not a brill- 
iant, showy toilet. At first Mrs. Hofman Grey, 
who likes people to adorn her rooms with their most 
splendid array, is inclined to feel ¢’ ppointed and 
aggrieved that the special guest «. whom she look- 
ed for.magnificence should present herself without 
a single diamond, or even a pearl, to do honor to 
the occasion. George Dane, that wise, far-seeing 
critic, stands aloof and observes this scene. He 
sees the expression on Mrs. Grey’s face. He knows 
what it means; and there is an expression on his 
own face, a half smile of appreciatiun, which, if you 
saw it, would tell its own story. George appre- 
ciates the taste that consults only becomingness, 
and enjoys with an artist’s eye the lovely grouping 
of flowers. Lilies so real that you would bend to 
catch their odor, and, looking into their dewy hearts, 
would expect to see the yellow pollen powder the 
As Mrs. Grey's eye 
detects this lace her brow clears. Mrs. Grey un- 
derstands all the mysterious grades of the delicate 
fabric, and this tender, fairy-meshed stuff epunts 
for diamonds in adornment. So with her floating 
lace, her floating lilies, her consciousness of per- 
fection in her costume, which gives her something 
of that smiling ease which a woman must always 
feel with this consciousness, Hope Carroll goes down 
the room to meet and speak, to receive greetings, 
and exchange them with men and women who ten 
months since did not know of her existence. She 
perceives the value of it all—and there is some value 
—and she takes it for every thing it is worth—for 
opportunity to be present ati fine pageants, to have 
the power to know the many, to find the few, to 
hear and to see whatever is worth hearing or see- 
ing. So Hope herself. -Her enjoyment is 
of a vastly amusing kind ; sometimes a little bit- 
terness creeps in. But though she realizes the 
world she does not think so very badly of it gener- 


ally.. 

“Tt is natural for people|to go where there are 
fine rooms full of fine things: is it unnatural that 
they should think the occupants or the owners of 
them finer people than in different surroundings? 
I don’t find fault with this, Aunt Mary; but I won- 
der whether, if I lost all this wealth, there are half 
a dozen persons who have become fond enough of 
me through these surroundings to seek me in the 
little house we left?” And Hope would give a 
faint sigh as she concluded. 

Hope had been prophetic of herself in declaring 
that she should be called beaufiful in the gay shin- 
ing of her wealth, and the power of adornment ‘it 
gave her. Most persons, men especially, did not 


‘see what subtle taste brought such effects of color 


and outline. They looked, and saw, through soft 
surroundings of lace and silk and harmonious tints, 
a fair face that looked fairer and fresher for the sur- 
roundings; a form that somehow expressed itself 
by contours and motions in such graceful ways that 
they exclaimed at once, ‘‘ What a beautiful wo- 
man!” There was one at least—George Dane—who 
understood, but, understanding, only admired the 
more. He was one of the many whom fortune and 
fashion brought to her door; for Hope was herself 
the fashion. An attractive young woman with an 
almost unlimited income, how could this help be- 
ing the case? But George Dane was not one of 
Hope's many adorers. He was one of the few in- 
teresting people whom she welcomed for their genial- 
ity or agreeability. George'was not exactly of the 
former clasé; he was scarcely genial, with his half 
satiric unbeliefs, his philosophic cynicism ; but he 
was certainly agreeable to Hope, with her keen 
sense of wit and humor, and her insight ang ex- 
perience of life. B 

Yet now and then as he sat in her parlor, which 


was one of those rooms in what he had named the - 


** palace of art,” as he sat there talking interestedly 
and interestingly Hope’s mind would flit to the 
small plain room in the little plain house on Mar- 
tyn Street, and she would wonder if Dane 
was one of the few who woulil follow herthere. It 
was a question she was not anxious to put to the 
test. This evening as she went through the rooms 
with that smiling ease he certainly did not follow 
her og pay her any court. Hope liked this. It 
wasachange. But by-and-by hecame up with his 
cousin Will Ranger. 

“I want this boy to know Miss Carroll,” he 
said, lightly, but with 4 certain ait that said as well, 
You will honor him.” 

The “boy” bent his graceful young person before 
the famous Miss Carroll, who liked him none the 
better for his boyish blush and slight embarrassment, 
and George Dane turning at the appeal of his hostess, 
the new acquaintances were left alone together for a 
few moments. Ranger, fresh from his first parties, 
and the though uncertain manners of young 
girls like Ellen Marsh, was taken captive by the 
soft, subdued graciousness of this maturer woman; 
whose face was yet tender with its youthful aspect. 
— and some men who have a 
way.of smiling slowly upon you as speak and 
they listen, with an expression that soul to imply 
that what you say is of the utmost importance to 
them. This was Hope Carroll's way. Will Ran- 
ger, when he gave up his place by her side and re- 
ceived that brilliant, sweet smile, did not wonder 
any longer ‘that fellows as fastidious as George 


| Dane, and with as critical a k 
Hg.admires her, doesn’t he? Thinks her nowledge of the lines 


of beauty,” thought Miss Carroll handsome. Hope 
knew her power; she had known it long ago when 
her range was smaller; and she laughed sometimes 
to see how now it was not only wider range that 
had been given her, but a newer charm which deep- 
ened all her natural ones. Her laugh turned scorn- 
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ful sometimes as this personality of the heiress 
pushed itself through every thing toherview. Yet 
with all her insight into human action, her knowl- 
edge of the world, it was not in the nature of things 
for Hope to be unhappy. On the contrary, she en- 
joyed herself vastly. | 

‘* Hope, how you play with life!” one day said an 
old friend ; an old, old friend of the little house on 
Martyn Street. 

“Well, I worked with it for a long time; give me 
my play-days without grudging,” answered Hope, 
merrily, yet meaning earnestly. It was a day after 
this night of Mrs. Grey’s, and George Dane was 
present with Will Ranger and Selwyn Grant. Peo- 
ple whispered that Miss Carroll had a sécrét liking 
for this Grant—that some time she might take his 
name, Watch him as he leans there against the 
bronze shaft that holds that charming Faun. He is 
handsome, but that f8n’t the best of him. There is 
a certain repose about him which is strength and 
sweetness. To look long into the gray-blue of his 
clear eyes would be’ to believe in every expression 
that he gave of himself. How different from the 
satiric play of George Dane’s dark, inscrutable face! 

Into Selwyn's clear eyes comes.a fresh light as 
Hope answers the carping friend with her frank 
confession of those working-days. 

‘*Mrs. Lee”—t6é the “‘ friend”—*‘ does Miss Car- 
roll play with life when she goes down into those 
crooked alleys by the mills ?” 

Mrs. Lee looked surprised, questioning. Selwyn 
answered it, nodding his hea with the words, so in 
earnest was he: 

“Shedoes. The back windows of my office over- 
look Mill Street.” 

Mrs. Lee now looked as if she would like toksve 
asked Hope's. pardon; but Hope, with flushing 
cheeks, was busy over the music-stand, and asking 
young Ranger to help her—young Ranger, who 
flashed adoring glances at her upon this revelation. 
Hope’s eyes turned away as she caught them; she 
half smiled too; but flushed deeper as Selwyn's eyes 
met herintheturning. Only George‘Dane seemed 
unstirred by this revelation. In fact George ap- 
peared a little bored. He whistled softly an opera 
air, tapping lightly a tattoo accompaniment upon 
the arm of his chair, and rose very soon to make his 
adieux. He stood on the threshold a moment, hat 
in hand, which he waved with a playful sort of ex- 
aggeration as he turned away, saying, ‘“‘ Farewell, 
sweet saint!” There was a flitting smile upon his 
thin, darkly fringed lips, 2nd Hope thought a tone 
of mockery in his voice. This wasn’t agreeable. 

Dane’s satiric sense was very amusing when 
— upon impersonal topics; but against her- 


THe winter had gone, summer had come, and 
Hope at the sea-shore dispensed hospitalities in the 
loveliest of cottages. Of the many she had chosen 
her few—her most intimate. There was a girl- 
friend, a widowed cousin whom she liked, Selwyn 
Grant, and young Ranger. She had asked George 
Dane, but George had said to her: 

‘** Hope, I’m a cross-grained fellow, I suppose, 
but I hate to visit; it seems to me to take away 
some of my right to be cross-grained, so I prefer 
my hotel. When I get away from my office I 
shall run down to your neighborhood for a week or 
s#: you'll see enough of me then.” 

All summer Hope staid there, nor ever wished te 
go elsewhere, nor ever wished to change her com- 
pany. Once, when after a few weeks there were 
signs of flitting in her guests, Hope implored them 
to stay. Why will you force me to change my 
household ?” she said. ‘‘ Now, when we havc all be- 
come so nicely fitted to each other, you go and break 
it up for a doubtful uncertainty.” Her cordial phi- 
losophy settled the matter. They staid. 

At the latter part of the summer George Dane 
came down and dropped in upon them one evening, 
darker, thinner, more saturnine than ever in his 
cool white linen garments—offering a marked con- 


- trast to Selwyn Grant’s frank, fair countenance, 


-and Will Ranger’s happy boyish health. But they 
all welcomed him cordially. 

“You ought to have been here before, Dane,” 
Selwyn said to him. ‘ You've lost all these golden 


’ weeks burrowing in the city.” 


“*'Yes, I dare say; but I don’t suddenly take out 
a lease of independence when summer comes,” an- 
swered George, with a grim smile. ‘‘ I’ve been rath- 
er entertained, however—been ferreting out a knot- 
ty case that has hung over two sessions already ;” 
and George’s grimness relaxed into the keen, tri- 
umphant look of the counselor. Selwyn, who ob- 
served, and listened, and admired this keen fellow, 
offered another contrast to him at this peint. Sel- 
wyn Grant was a man of leisure; not an idle man. 
With abundant means, his refined intellect, his 
warm sympathies, his health of mind and body, all 
saved him from idleness.: But George Dane, as he 
had said of himself, had taken outno lease of inde- 


. pendence. By temper or fortune George was not a 


man of leisure. Yet he worked at his profession as 
if he loved it sometimes—alert, eager, and high- 
tensioned. It gave him a handsome yield, where- 
with he lived handsomely, when, to use Grant's 
words, *“‘he was not burrowing in the city.” 
While gossip accorded Selwyn Grant—who pecu- 
had no need to draw a matrimonial prize—to 
Miss Carroll, why did it pass by George Dane with- 
out a word of suspicion, when he sat at her table 
and called her intimately ‘‘Hope?” Probably 
because George Dane, now seven-and-thirty, had 
passed by, in their several seasons, heiress after 
heiress; had sat at their tables, had been intimate 
in just that passionless, friendly way of his with 
one and another, without.any of that gallant assi- 
duity, that waiting attendance which distinguishes 
a suitor; because he could stand by and see them 
wooed and won; could even appland the winning, 
too—it had come to be understood that George Dane 
was no fortunc-hunter in that way. That he was, 
in fact, too cold and ambitious, of too stern a pride 
to seek any object but professional distinction. 
Thus it comes to pass that he has long talks with 
Hope, discussions of books or thought when they 


are in a manner intimate and confidential; yet that - 
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he can sit there just outside the window those sum- 
mer nights, abstractedly smoking, while Selwyn 
Graut within—the handsome, manly fellow—goes 
on with his wooing. At the end of the chapter, . 
perhaps, you may expect to see George Dane ap- 
aud. 

4 It was on a morning after one of these nights 
that George was met by this announce ment—not 
what he had expected—‘‘ George, I have decided 
spend the coming winter in Rome.” 

Um—who goes with you?” 

‘¢ Aunt Mary, of course, and we go in company 
. with.the Fannings.” 

‘¢ You don’t say 80?” 

George looked more surprise than he usually 
allowed himself to express. Hope colored a little 
at the quick words and the look. She must have 
understood his surprise. He said no more however 
about it, and she confided to him all the winter 

plans. She seemed in high spirits, full of anticipa- 
tion, and George rode away ‘after their conference, 
saying to himself, : 

‘‘] dare say Grant is going too.” 

Hope went, but Selwyn Grant did not join the 
party that sailed with Mer; neither did he go to 
meet it. | 

The winter passed, spring came, summer again ; 
it was full a year before Hope returned: A year 
older, yet Hope bore the burden bravely. Her face 
was fresh and fair in healthful coloring, her eyes 
full of sparkle, her figure round yet lithe. 

‘+ Hope, have you found the fountain of youth or / 
the philosopher’s stone ?” asked George Dane of her \ 
the day he called after her return. 

Hope lifted her eyebrows with a merry sort of 
affectation she was fond of assuming sometimes. 

Why ?” 

He made a grimace. 

. As if you didn’t know that you bloom fairer 
than ever after a year’s wandering.” 

She laughed. 

‘* I am like the aloe, you know, I bloom late.” 

“T know that you have had cares, for you have 
told me so; but there isn’t a print of them on your 
* face, - How does it happen ?” 

She grew serious. ‘‘ Partly temperament, I sup- 
_ pose, which in its elasticity throws off much—the 

print at least; and then you have only known me 
since life was casier,to me, through this fortune 
that my uncle left me. Iwas not unhappy then, 
' when I lived in the little house on Martyn Street 
alone with Aunt Mary. It was a pleasant home, 
end I enjoyed my reading, my friends, or any amuse- 
ment, with great zest after my work was over for 
the day. Hope and Fancy were always building 
for me very fair and stately edifices of happiness, 
and my days seemed going on almost pleasurably, 
sometimes. But my skeleton was only hidden even 
then. It was one abiding care for the future. I 
knew that I had no nearer relative than Aunt Mary ; 
her I loved as a mother, for she had been that to 
me, and I used to-think with vague trouble of what 
would happen to us if some ill should come to me— 
if I could not work as I did, Ah, does any man 
know what this shadow of possible want is, that 
hangs over the heads of gq many women, gently 
nurtured as we were : poor and proud, who 
can look to no one for home comfortr and cares! 
Over my head always hung this siadew. It used 
to blot out all the sunshine im my castles sometin.es 

....1 think if you hag kn~-vn me then you might 
Ss. iow once in a while 
breaking through upon my face,” she concluded, in 
a low tone. 

am glad I don’t see ft fiere now, Hope.” 

“Yes: do you know n2ver wake now without 
that consciousness for a first thought, that the 
shadow of that care is gong Ah, I thank Heaven 
for it. it is such blessed relief.” 

Her compaftion w1s leaning slightly forward, his 
arm resting his knee; a usual attitude when 
deeply interest:1 Ar she paused he asked a ques- 
tion, whose pvi_te’x:e.:, w** softened by the simple, 
friendly tone : 

Hope, wy hoven't you married ?” 

It was a>rupt, bet it seemed neither too free nor 
_ in any wey intrusive to Hope, who knew that he 
was thinking of ‘er pecu-iarly isolated lot, with n@ 
noaror tie than Aunt Mary. She colored a little, 
however, very fair-‘!v, jue evincing the blush of her 
womanliness, but nex voice was as steady and quiet 
when she spok.’ in reply. 

“T swppose bever’t had my heart touched deep- 
ly enough, or bec: "se Jh~ve not touched any body’s 
heart deeply enough. ‘then I think I am wanting 
in faith. I have seen too much into human nature, 
- perhaps, and yet— Weill I am not, it seems to me, 

_one of those v ho heve anideal; but I have not met 
the man Wom it appeets to me is enough in unison 
with me to make it sefe for him tomarry me. I 
ha--c one bit ofromantic sentiment, perhaps ;” and 
she colored more ardently, “I wish to be loved for 
mysef. You will not think this arrogant, you un- 
derrtand—” | 

He broke in: 

“Yes, I understand. You ave little faith ; it is. 
no wonder: but there was a fine fellow, last year, 
Hope, whom you couldn’t donbt. There were fifty 
men whom you knew, whose consideration for vari- 
ous re: cons went beyond yourself, though you at- 
tracted to your fortune. e will allow this to be 
natural to those fifty ; but you “2und one who offered 
a broad contrast. He stood ou* nobly, one against 
the fifty. There was no earthly reason of any kind 
why you should doubt him.” 

The calm, kindly interest that vas displayed in 
this still closer questioning, and tl:e confidence and 
sympathy that existed between these two, hindered 
the questioning from the least approach to inquisi- 
tiveness. His tone and manner both implied too 
strongly for any such suspicion, solicitude for her 
welfare, and a fear that she was making some mis- 
take with her life. He waited, still regarding her 
carnestly, after he had «fiéken those last words: 

““j here was no earthly reason of any kind why 
you «hould doubt him.” 

fir eyes vraie cast down as he said them. For 
a moment shc kept silence, then, still looking down, 


ment, through 


hez color decp2ning very much, she answered, lowly: 


“*T doubted myself.” 

He knew pretty nearly what she meant, and by- 
and-by he said, 

“Hope, perhaps I should not have questioned 
you thus, but I have seen all along what your fear 
has been—that you might be wooed for your for- 
tune.” He rose up to go, held out his hand, and for 
the last words: ‘‘ Don’t let it fetter you, this fear, 
Hope; you ought to be happy. Good-by.” 

She stood for some minutes just where he had 
left her, looking out upon the rich glories of the au- 
tumn landscape with an expression of mortification 
gathering upon her face. These last words had 
struck her deeply. What, was this\ ague fear ren- 
dering her suspicious; and did he think after all 
that she had not dealt fairly with herself in regard 
to Selwyn Grant? . She sat down there by the deep 
window, gazing out upon the wide, bright 
held inward communion with herself. She liked 
the woof of which her life was wrought at the pres- 
ent time; it was all fair and splendid; but in the 
future had she no dream of closer companionship ? 
Only she and Aunt Mary in the world. Some day 
Aunt Mary would leave her, and some day her 


youth would be gone. She ‘started, for here went | 


riding past a brave and loyal gentleman, one whom 
she had not -seen since last year—Selwyn Grant, 
He lifted his hat, bowing low, and there was a sud- 
den flush upon his cheek at sight of her. Fora 
moment her pulse beat quicker, and her color came 
flushing like his. You would have said at once 
there were the signs of love; that, like the lady of 
Shalott, she had seen Sir Launcelot, 
“As he rode down \to Camelot.” 

Bat no, Hope knew better than any one that this 
was not her Sir Launcelot. And why not? Hope 
herself asks herself this question. ‘‘ He pleases my 
taste, he stirs my imagination; I admire him; I 
know him to be kind, and manly, and honorable ; 
and I know that he liked me for myself; why is it, 
then, that he does not fill my heart ?” | 


IV. 

Herre sat at a great feast. She was queen of it, 
and wore the identical purple of her fancy-feast— 
that soft, cool lilac purple that evening light does 
not destroy. How it had all come true this dream- 
ing of her youth! She though: of it, and smiled as 
she sat for a moment a little apart, catching the 
sound of the music and the white flying feet of the 
dancers; hearing through all the murmurous hum 
of many guests, whose festive array in the richly 
decorated rooms under the blaze of the chandeliers 
made a brilliant pageant. Hope smiled, and rising, 
stood again in the very midst of the throng, her 
gracious presence carrying a charm wherever she 
moved. At last she comes upon a group eagerly 
discussing some bit of news or gay gossip. She 
hears as she approaches the voice of Will Ranger: 

‘‘ She will know if any body, she is his most inti- 
mate friend. ask her. Miss Carroll”—he had 
come to meet her, and the group closed in leaving 
them outside. 

‘“« What is it I am to know ifany body, and to tell 
you if I know, Mr. Raynor?” and Hope smiled in 
such a fascinating way upon the young man that he 
well-nigh forgot his purpose. He stooped to pick 
up a glove she had dropped, pressing it to his lips 
in the action—the foolish, honest boy—and then re- 
membered to say, while Hope was still smiling, in 


a sort of indulgent amusement: 
“ About George Dane. He is my cousin, but I 
never know any thing of him. It’s about thie ru- 


mor ‘of his engagement. Js he engaged to Miss 


Wharton of Washington, do you think? Ellen 


Marsh says she knows it to be so. Ellen was in 
Washington all last winter.” 

George Dane just then entering, and looking 
round him for his hostess that he might pay the 
courtesies of the evening to her, suddenly catches 
her glance across the intervening sea of faces. Will 
Ranger, who stood beside her and listened to her 
commonplace denial of knowledge concerning the 
matter of the rumor, heard nothing, saw nothing in 
her tone or expression as she answered him that 
struck him as unlike her ordinary demeanor; but 
what was it, what mute appeal or question did 
George Dane catch with that glance of her eyes? 
Once before he remembered to have seen that look 
in her face. It was on aday when some one hastily 
brought her tidings she thought then to be true— 
that Aunt Mary had been thrown from a carriage! 
He had never forgotten that look—it flashed over 
him now, What had happened? His quick eye 
perceived Will Ranger talking in his usual style to 
her, and he knew him to be unconscious. As 
swiftly as he might he made his way to her. Will 


+ Ranger had vanished at his approach, and as he 


took her hand he looked inquiringly at her. 

‘* What is it, Hope—what has happened ?” 

Gra“holly, as he watehed her in his onward pro- 
grces toward her, he had seen the bloom and bright- 
ness die out of her face; and as he questioned her 
now, notwithstanding the flush that came to her 
cheek, she looked desolate, He drew her arm in 
his, and said, ‘‘ Come out into the garden.” 

The long windows were wide open, and the late 
September night had the balmy breath of suth- 


mer, 
Hope, her arm in his, followed his guidance with 
a vague un ce; and as she went, every mo- 
certain sense of exterior confusion, 
she was becoming conscious of the state of her 
heart. She began to see that her life, enriched by 
such steady friendship, had never missed any thing ; 
but at a blow this citadel was vanishing. Her whole 
life seemed threatened. If George Dane had been 
other than what he was, other than the constant, 


unimpe*sioned, almost ungallant friend, she would |- 


have sooner discovered her heart. He led her out 
into the garden into a sheltered pleasaunce, and 
then again ~sked her: 
‘¢ What is it—what has Hope? I saw 
it in your face the instant I caught your glance ?” 
His cool, only kind friendliness aroused her pride, 


struck, too, a cold chill upon her. She recoiled 


inwardly ; outwardly her manner was calm enough, 
though she answered hurriedly to his question : 
"Nothing has happened. Will Ranger was ask- 


| ing—telling me something, and—I had just heard 


some news that startled me. 

She had bungled at her answer, that she felt at 
once; in trying to remedy it she had made it worse. 
George Dane kept silence for a little space; then, 
as if he had waited for her te speak further if she 
had been disposed, and was relieved to find it a mat- 
ter of small importance, he began telling her some- 
thing that was then interesting him. In the midst 
of it Will Ranger came in sight with Ellen Marsh, 
As they passed in the pleasaunce suddenly Geor.7e 
Dane stopped to say : 

“Will, what marvelous story were you amazing 
Miss Carroll with when I came in?” 

It was a mere impulse, unreasoning, half mis- 
chievous, that prompted this, for George Dane was 
too much of a gentleman to wish to intrude into any ; 
thing seriously kept secret. To him the matter had 
settled into a trifle. Will Ranger laughed. 

‘‘T asked Miss Carroll to tell me something about 
a bit of news [had heard. We thought she'd know,” 
he answered. 

Ellen Marsh took up this answer with her gay 
bantering words, which revealed the whole. George 
gave a satirical, indefinite reply, and turned abrupt- 
ly away with his companion. Hope’s heart died 
within her; a glance at his face—his face which 
never turned to her now—and she knew that he had 
her secret. Without a word he kept on, not to- 
ward the house, but in the path away from it. 
Where was he going? For her life she could not 
have spoken; and still holding her arm firmly 
against himself, he kept on. 

On the grounds was a little pavilion where she. 


terrupted. It was simply furnished, the door easi- 
ly opened by one who understood its hidden bolt, 
George Dane had made many a visit to this little 
hermitage; its hidden bolt was well known to him. 
Into this retreat, then, he now surprised Hope by 
turning. He wheeled a chair for her by the moon- 
light-flooded window, and himself remained stand- 
ing, leaning, facing her, against the casement. 

» “Sit,” he said, abruptly, “and let me speak to. 
you.” Still unresisting, she obeyed him, ‘ Hope, | 
I have a confession to make to you.” 

Hope felt as if the soft south wind was full of 
taunting, jeering voices. 

** In the first days of my acquaintance with you, 
Hope, I came to the knowledge of one thing—that 
you were the one woman that I could love. At the 
same time that I made this discovery | made an- 
other—that you would never marry a man whom 
you were not assured would take you just as readi- 
ly penniless.” 

He stopped a moment, his face paled and flush- 
ed; then, with a resolute lift of his head, he went 
cn 


“ Hope, I loved you. I do not love easily nor 
lightly. I had lived nearly forty years without 
findmg a woman who could be to me what you 
were; but for all that, Hope, I would never have 
taken you penniless with my own income merely 
the result of my professional work, if I had been 
assurell that you returned my love. Had I been 
the possessor of an independence apart from this, 
you would have found me a determined ‘wooer. 
Hope, do you understand ?” 

He paused a moment, but she could not speak. 
He went on: “Life is uncertain. I would not, 
first of all, put a wife or family into the possible 
position-of poverty which my death would be sure 
to do. Secondly, I am fastidious about the condi- 
tions and circumstances of life. If these conditions 
and circumstances must be inharmonious to my 
tastes, I prefer to bear them alone. If there are to 
be struggles and privations, I prefer ti struggle by 
myself, and to endure without a companion in priva- 
tion. Perhaps this is very worldly; perhaps I 
should ferget every thing but love and the posses- 
sion of the loved one; but it is not my nature to 


duringly, but I can not lose sight of the fact that 
we live in an age when all refined social conditions 
are somewhat imperative for the enjoyment of this 
love. I am not pleading my cause, the cause of a 
suitor, Hope, when I say all this to you. I say it 
because I consider it your due. Knowing what I 
do of your prejudice—and I do not blame you for it 
—I am mach too proud to offend you by offering 
mygelf as a suitor.” 

- As he ceased he passed his handkerchief across 
his forehead, as men do when under,some emotion 
or excitement which blurs the eyes and beads the 
brow. Then he turned toward the door with the 
words : 

“Shall we return to the house ?” 

Already he was holding the door open, was wait- 
ing for her to pass; and she sat there motionless, - 
thrilling under his words. Thinking—‘‘ This man 
who plainly tells me that he would never marry me 
if I were penniless is the man that I love. He is 
a different man from him of last year—from Selwyn 
Grant. He is worldly and ambitious and prudent. 
The other had some of the heroic elements, He 
would have dared any thing, borne any thing for 
my love; but he did not fill my heart. I Knew all 
this—I know it now. That other is the very ideal 
of a lover, but I do not love him. I love this man 
who stands unasking here before me. He fills my 
heart.” 


Something like this it was which flashed through 
her mind; and as he stood waiting she spoke his 
name. 

He started at the accents of her voice, they held 
so much in their low sweetness. Then she put out 
her hand. . 

‘George, come back. We two are only suited 
to each other; we can not lose each other. Will 
you take me now with this very fortune I have made 
such a bugbear of?” 

He took her, holding her closely in his arms; 
| and when he spoke his voice was full of tender ve- 


hemence 
“Hope, I take you, loving you so well that the 
possible misconstructions of the world at my choice 


sometimes passed the hours she desired to be unin- [ 


lose myself in romance. I can love ardently, en- |. 


you, Hope.” 


do not embitter or deter me. You know that I love | Smithers. 


She knew it by the very rest and content that 
filled all her heart as he spoke. Verily, “we love 


whom we must.” 


HUMORS OF THE 


SavsacEs.—The editor of a journal! 


the other day, when he asked a farnter’s wife how 
made received for answer, “Take your 


sausages, and 
‘ards, scrape ‘em, scald, and stuff ‘em.” 


A who had attended sev 

was at Pray, have 
not seen you here before? said his } p “Yes,” re- 
plied Ehe **I get me conform'd) as often as I can; 


they tell me it is Sor the rhewmatég.” 


“The great admirer of Avon's batd,” who 


where the following pass 


is found, Is that a ¢ that 


I C B4 me?” is informed that it may te found in “ Mao- 


beth,” whose murderous E9™ put a. to 


lady said to sister, “I wonder, my dear, have 
never made a match ; I think you wast the ad 
She replied, ** No, not only the apark.” 


A coachman, 
he would bear matice 


Mrs. Hornby, im her entertaining wotk 


— 
extolling the sagacity of one of his horses, 

that ‘if to go/for. to use him 


Constantino- 

e, gives a strange account of the diet of Tarkish babies. 

he says, “They eat cucumbers and ¢hestunts, and are 
the same time 


nureed at 
A teetotaler asked Pat, 
teetotaler drunk. ‘**Och!” replied 


the other day, if ever he saw a 


“T’ve seen many « man drunk, bat I 


earnestness, 
tell whether he was a teetotaler or not. 


bernethy, what is 
and luxnrtous el 


of a country lad to ho 
ily: ‘*So much the worse for sy 
we plowmen sry, ‘the older the seed tl 


A farm was lately advertised in a io which 
ali the beeaty of tho cltuation, fort the and 


salubrity of the air were detailed in 
rural description, which was farther 
N.B. There is not an attorney withiz 
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was set all abeck 
she 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne talking to a friend about 4 
the antiquity of his family, which he ¢ od up to Nosh, : 
was told that he was a mere mashréom of yesterday. 7 
the other, *‘ when I was in Wales,'a pedigree of a partica- ! 
lar family was shown to me: it filled five le-ge skins of e 7 
; parchment, and near the middle of it was @ note in the ¥ 
. J | margin: About this time the world wag created.” ? 
| It is said to be satisfactorily demonstrated that every 4 
time a wife scolds her husband she adds a wrinkle to her 
. face. It is thought the announcement of this fact will 
have a most salutary effect, expecially as it is understood a 
ry that every time a wife emiles‘on her husband it will re- 
move one of the old wrinkles! 
Lord Chancellor Hardwick's bailiff, having been oylered 
by his lady to procure ea sow of a particular description, . 
came one day into the dining-room when full of compan;, 
. | proclaiming with a burst of joy he could not suppress, “I 
have been at Royston fair, my lady, anfl I have got a sow 
| exactly of your ladyship’s size.” 
Lady —. spoke to the butler to be shving of an excel- 
lent cask of smal! beer, and asked him héw it might be best t 
preserved? “I know no method so effectu oe fe 4 
replied the butler, ‘*as placing a barrel als by it.” 
A humorous comment on artificial hemory was made 
by a waiter at a hotel where Feinaigle dined 
his lecture on artificial memory. A few minu*es the i’ 
professor left the table the waiter entered, with <~i%ed 
hands and eyes, exclaiming, ‘+ Well, I p#otest, the mem... 
man has forgotten his umbrella!” 
| ingutred 
| 
| | 
p 
4 
| 
= 
| with 
In a bookseller’s catalogue lately the ; 
article: Memoirs of Charies the F head cept? 
tally emecuted,” / } 
“Pray, Mr. A tite cure for gout?” 
asked an indolent “Live upon six- 
pence a day, and carn it /" was the pithy answer, 
| A great writer has observed that nothing is more difi- 
cult than to make presents with judg: The difficulty 
" is one which never troubles some ppople in the least. 
| They avoid all questions of propriety 5 not making pres- 
On a railway the following notice apgears: Hereafter, 
when traine moving in an opposite are appreach- +} 
ing each other on separate ; : and engineers 
will be required to bring thelr hive trains te a daad 
halt before the point of meeting, and be very careful not 
to proceed till each train has passed the other,” 
A dyer, in court of jastice, ordered te hold up 
his hand, that was all black, “ Take off your glow, friend, 
said thejudgetohim. “ Put oa your 4pectacled, my lord,” : 
answered the dyer. 
There was much sound palpabiearghment ip speech & 
| ancient fam ; 
4 
i 
neighborhood. | 
If you are insulted in gentiex 
thing you open be not your own moutt , 
“A play upon words,” as the schypo! ; 
Kicked the dictionary up and down h ¥ 
boy larger {ban his father ?—Be- 
| Many persons are now anxiously mining the maps to 
find the “ seatof war.” Pubbe says he fonnd ft lass sum. 
‘mer without it-by altting down . 
shonld to nit their figures. A 
indy, for aught to wear camels 
wi, 
A lady advertises for gentleman for breakfast anf tts, 
Does shé intend to make only two ngeals of him? 
| When, are. suse, the. giers have landed « | 
cargo?" a cockney of a| custom-house officer. 
When I seize it,” replied the Governmes punster. 
“Mr. Smithers, how can sof ‘Phe has 
Well, what if he has,” said 
at.” | 
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with a key explaining the location of the various 


, ture can now be drawn upon to contribute to the 
: display. One of the finest features of the floral 


* descending woter, and thus form a globe of liquid 
. fire. The effect is described as exceedingly beau- 


. kindness of Mr. Groncr W. Cups, the well-known 


-" triotic energy and enthusiasm to the work of pro- 


school. 


galley-slave. 


— fashion. 


> RAST. 
GROUND PLAN OF THE GREAT CENTRAL FAIR BUILDINGS, LOGAN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA. ° 


GREAT CENTRAL FAIR, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


We give on this page the Groonp PLax of the 
Great Central Fair Buildings in Logan Square, Phil- 
adelphia—of which we gave a picture last week— 


departments. The arrangement of the buildings is 
as admirable as it is complete, and contemplates, 
it will be observed, even a greater variety in the 
features of the Exhibition than attached to the Met- 
ropolitan Fair in this city. The Floral Department 
wii no doubt be especially attractive, since all Na- 


show is a fountain which oceupies the centre, which 
is numbered 16 in the diagram. A hage circular 
sheet of water is made to fal] umbrella-fashion from 
a considerable height; beneath this is a circle of 
ga3-jets, which are intended to shine through the 


tiful. The Pexn Parlor will be furnish- 
ed as nearly: as possible like the Quaker parlors of 
the early days of the colony. | 

We aré indebted for our views of this Fair to the 


publisher. Mr. Camps is Chairman of the Pub- 
lishing Committee, and has given himself with pa- 


moting, in every way possible, the success ef this 
grand charity of the Quaker City. | 


_ QUITE ALONE. 


Br GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER XXVIU. 
AN ABEE. | 

Liry went into the cabinet of Mademoiselle 
Marcassin a young lady pupil at a boarding- 
The satial status was not a very digni- 

fied one; bit, at all events, it was something. 
The profound gentlemen who compile the cen- 
‘sus-tables would have thought Lily worthy to be 
registered as a single item in the educational 
schedule. She entered the cabinet a school- 
girl. She came out of it a hybrid creature, 
something between a servant-of-all-work and a 


Mademoiselle Marcasesin: kept her word to her 
after a fashion. Lily was fed, lodged, and 
clothed after a fashion; that is to say, she was 
privileged, after the pupils had fed, to consume 
the scraps of their repast—her refectory not be- 
ing the common dining-room, but a side-place, 
half pantry, half store-room, where not the 
copy-books, slates, drawing materials, and such 
like, required by the young ladies, were kept in 
stock, but likewise sacks of lentils and haricot- 
beans, and large jars full of the peculiarly nasty 
stewed pears which were unchaugeably served 
at the conclusion of the principal meal under the 
generic title of *‘ dessert.” 

She was lodged, but not in any of the dormi- 
tories. She had a room to herself (a hole rath-- 
er) in the roof, where she had a mattress on the 
floor, and a ewer and basin on a rush-bottomed 
chair. ‘The Marcassin was too rigorously just to 
suffer her to share in the sleeping accommoda- 
tion provided for pupils wko paid; the Marcas- 
sin was too kind, after a fashion, to degrade her 
by sue | her to associate with the other serv- 
ants. e was clothed too, was Lily, after a 
Cast-off garments, mostly of the rag- 
and-tatter description, were flung to her from 
time to time, to be mended and cobbled toget 
er, when her own rags gave signs of 


good marks were given her. She was beyond 

these. If she alone of a class could answer & 

question, she was not privileged to take her com- 
remained, for i 


good or evil, at 


children’s hair.‘ Sometimes she made beds. 
She never scrubbed—for the scrubbing - brush 
was an institution unknown to the Pension Mar- 
cassin. In French 2 yy Ao there is a tra- 
dition that dry polishing is a holy thing, but that 
hot-water does le. Lily’s special task-work, 
however, was in the lingerie, or wardrobe of the 
school. She passed many hours there every even- 
ing. ‘There was always an immensity of mend- 
ing to do, and most.of it fell to her lot. As she 
was not allowed to touch the piano, for fear of 
wearing out the keys, or to draw, because cray- 
ons cost money, or to write, because paper and 
slate-pencil are expensive, her fingers might have 
grown stiff and awkward bu : for the comp 
lissomness they acquired a that everlasting 
needle-work. She grew to possess astonishing 
dexterity as a seamstress. 

Once a year all the riattresses in the estab- 
lishment were ripped up, the wool taken out, 
and, compressed into cakes as it generally was 
by continuous pressure, carded, by means of iron 
teeth set in wooden slabs, into fresh stuff. Two 
prodigious old women, hoarse voiced and hairy 
chinned, who looked as though they had been 
horse-grenadiers in the Imperial Guard who had 


| taken to petticoats in their old age, used to come 


to card those mattresses, were paid two 
francs a day and their keep. y was permit- 
ted to help them. The dust and flocculent par- 
ticles of the wool half choked her, but she card- 
ed as well as she could. One of the old women 
used to bring a stone flask full of corn brandy 
with her, from which she frequently gurgled into 
her old mouth what she called “la goutte du 
bon Dieu.” The other would persist in smoking 
a short pipe in the intervals of labor, much to 
the disgust of the Marcassin; but the old wo- 
man worked cheaply and expeditiously, and so 
was not denied her narcotic. Lily was dread- 
fully afraid of both of them. They spat and 
swore, and were like men. 

‘*T remember,” would one of these woolly 
Chevaliers d’Eon say—‘‘I remember, La Mére 
Boustifaille, when the little King of Rome tsed 
to be wheeled about the Tuileries Gardens in a 
little carriage drawn by two Astracan sheep. 

** And the Duke of Bordeaux, Ma’me Plu- 
met,” would the other say. ‘‘ Diantre! was he 
not baptized in water 
you remember the Terror, Ma’me Plumet?” 

‘“‘If I remember it? Imbecile! Was I not 
dancing at the Opera when Messieurs of the 
Committee sent for me to be one of the nymphs 
that marched by the side of the car of the God- 
dess of Reason? Ah! yes, I have not had bad 
my time ;” and this she said with a 


goutte du bon Dieu.” 


They called Lily “c’te ” and laughed 
at the — way in she carded. One 
of them, La Mére Boustifaille, talked go her one 


, the 3 
carp bas Of all the 
people in this bad world there is nothing, I 


’ | , worse than a bad old Frenchwoman. 


shape- 

e thanked God every night in 
e simple English prayers which had been 
taught her by Barbara Bunnycastle that she did 
not hate any one. She prayed for strength to 


ing. But hers wasa hard time, a very hard time. 
To the rest of the school-girls, in the days 
when they condescended to converse with her, 


she had been a heretic. They told her that she 


the Jordan? Do, 


continue obedient, industrious, and uncomplaih- 


began. 


was doomed to eternal perdition because she did 
not go to mass and cross herself. were 
incredulous as to heretics believing in any thing 
save Satan—and not much in him. As a her- 
etic, she was not allowed to accodmpany the oth- 
er girls on Sundays and féte days to the neigh- 
boring church of St. Philjppe du Roule. Asa 


’ heretic, she was necessarily excluded from the 


— catechisings, onitions, and ex- 
ortations which took place prior to the yearly 
festival of the First Communion. 
There were generally twenty or thirty girls ev- 
The 


ery spring to take this first communion. 


looked i peaceful, inpocent, 
ful, in their white frocks and veils, their snowy 
wreaths and spotless gloves, their little white 
silk stockings and shoes, their bouquets of white 
flowers. Lily used to look after them with long- 
ing eyes as they filed through the play-ground 
on their way to the entrance-gate. She was 
sorry that she was a heretic; but was she one, 
and, if so, was it her fault? 

She thought, one day, that she would ask the 
Abbé Chatain. ‘He was “directeur” of the es- 


who is I down,-will awake, and 
the abbé will be my chance will 
be gone forever.” 


He is a droll of farceur,” murmured the 


abbé, “this Monsieur de Béranger, although he . 


has written some bitter things 2gainst the rey- 


ercnid fathers the Jesuits! What do you want, | 


young girl?” he added, suddenly, and throwi 


of Course, 
book behind him, but still keeping the page open 


with appreciative forefinger. 
If you please, Monsieur l’Abbé—” poor Lily 


594 [June 18, 1864, 
“Bat I do not please,” the ecclesiastic re. 
joined, sharply. ‘‘I have nothing to do with 
You are You do not 
1. En ass, to your minister. [ 
trances. can have to sa ; 
2. Exits. ytoyou. Enfin, me 
8. Private Entrances, “Oh! Monsieur l’Abbé, do pray hear me,” 
4, Penn's Kitchen: the girl pleaded, joining her hands, and her eyes 
6. William Penn's Parlor. beginning to stream, ‘‘I am so truly, so miser- 
ably unhappy.” 
6. Children's Dep. Indian Bx. ** By your own fault, I take it, young girl,” . 
7. Engine. remarked the abbé; ‘‘ the worthy Mademoiselle 
8, Boiler. Marcassin—a true erdess flock— 
| reports you as being nate, re us, Opin- 
Tatler | Com. Internal ionated, recalcitrant. Kindness and severity 
Tangements. have been tried, and both in vain, to you. Go 
10. Gentlemen's Com. Internal ‘to your minister—are you an Anglican or a 
Arrangements. Puritan? —and demand of him what prayers 
11. Ice-H and penitence you should resort to, in order to 
ph” it enter into a better frame of mind.” 
12. Kitchen, : ‘¢ But I have no minister,” cried Lily, despair- 
13. Soda-Water Manufactary. ingly; ‘*I have no friends, I have no home. I 
14. Post-Office. am quite alone in the world. I am a poor little 
English girl, left, abandoned, deserted here by 
15. Fish-Pond. cruel strangers. I am destitute, and an object 
16, Fountain. of charity. I have never been outside these 
17. Skating-Popd. walls for seven years. I strive my best to be 
18. Pond, good, and to learn, and to work, but I am al- 
Fishing ways punished and made miserable. Oh! I am 
19, Brewery. most wretched and helpless.” 
20, Bank. ‘¢ Tiens,” muttered the abbé, taking out the 
blue cotton handkerchief and wringing the bas- 
soon nose, but without the bassonic sonorousn 


‘* this has the appearance of being pitiable.” 
**Oh, Sir; dear, kind Monsieur I’ Abbé, if you 


would only intercede for me; if you would only 
soften Madame’s heart toward me! If I could 
only be sent back to England, the good 


lauies with whom I was at school when a very, 
very little girl, near London, might know some- 
thing of my friends.” 

‘* Tt is hardly possible,” said the abbé, not un- 
kindly, and shaking his head.. ‘“‘ Madame has 
told me under what circumstances you are here. 
Perhaps the wicked people who imposed upon 
her likewise robbed some. mistress of a school 
Iabas, down there in England, when you were 
an infant. Have you no other friends that you 
can remember, however faintly ?” 

Lily hesitated for a mc ment. How could she 
name Cutwig & Co.? Old Mr. Cutwig had 
given her a new shilling, and Mr. Ranns (on 
account of the Co.) a Noah’s Ark, and ’Melia 
a kiss; but this acquaintance of two hours’ du- 
ration could scarcely with propriety be called 
friendship. And then she thought of the braid- 
ed and whiskered man on board the boat, who 
had given her ‘*‘joggolate.” Could he be called 
a friend? Alas! no. Finally, her thoughts 
reverted to the tall gentleman who had been so 
kind to her at the Greenwich dinner. She had 
never forgotten him. A thousand times she 
had thought of him with gratitude and affection. 
Many and many a time, pining and shivering in 
her wretched bedchamber, she had asked her- 
self: *“‘Shall I write to him? He told me his 
name. It was William—Sir William Long. 
Shall I write a letter to Monsieur Sir William 
Long, England, and pray him to come and help 
the poor little girl he was so kind to ever so 
many years ago? But who would post a letter 
for me? If it were discovered, I should be sent 
to the cave for a week. And, besides, he has 
forgotten me. [I only amused him for a mo- 
ment. He is maszioll and happy.” And poor 
Lily, as she thought this, found herself burning 
with blushes and choking with tears. 

No, she could not give the name of Cutwig 
& Co., nor of the man with the braid and -the 
beard, and a strange shame and nervousness 
— her naming him whom she yet vague- 
y believed to be her friend. She told the abbé, 
with dolorous meekness, that she had no friends, 
so far as she knew, any where in the world. 

‘**Pauvre petite !” said the Abbé Chatain, tak- 
ing out the blue cotton handkerchief again. 
What, then, can be done for you?” he re- 


in- | sumed, after a brief silence. 


Lily could tell him that, and eagerly, too. 
She had been brooding over and elabofating a 
feeble little scheme for months. ‘‘Oh!” she 


cried, “if Madame would only be kind and mer- 


ciful to me, she could make me happy, I am 
sure, at once. It would not be at all difficult. 
Thanks to the instruction I have received at the 
Pension—and oh, pray believe that I am very 
, Panter for it—I know enough, I hope, to un- 

ke the duties of a nursery governess, or at 
least’ I could be an under teache? in a village 
seheol, Or I would work at my needle, or wait 
at table, or do or any thing, if she 
would only allow me to leave this 
and bé kind enough 


place, 
not to tell every body that I 


| am wicked and rebellious. 


‘You are full of romantic ideas,” replied the 
after cogitating for seme moments over 
audacious proposition ; *‘ but we will hope 


for the best. Go in my child, and do 
Gly,” WHE to. Mademoiselle 


patted on the head, and strode 

since 
gold jeft the Pension Marcassin, a golden ray 
er daylight and hope streaming into her 


The abbé was as good ashis word. An even- 
ing or two afterward, while he was playing his 
modest game of backgammon with Mademoiselle 
Marecassin, he. took occasion to say, as though 
inadvertently : 

** And the, little English girl you have suc- 
cored and cherished, how goes it with her?” 

An evil look came over the countenance of 
the schoolmistress. ““ How goes it? As with a 
viper. Speak to me of the gratitude of those 
Tolandare. I calculate that I have lost by that 
little crocodile at least five thousand francs, of 


& 


Be 
: 
tablishment. He catechised the young ladies, 
Rs and confessed them, and generally prepared them 
- & | for the first communion. He was a tall, lean 
a ecclesiastic, with' a bronzed visage, very high 
. 3 cheek-bones, a square jaw, broken teeth, some- 
4 what. jaundiced eyes, and iron-gray hair. In 
: his long black soutane, black rabat with white 
: : . hat, and portentous umbrella, he had seemed for 
years to Lily an awfal and forbidding person- 
; age. He took a great deal of: snuff too, and 
i | = when he blew his long, bassoon-shaped nose 
i with a blue cotton handkerchief ‘the sound was 
awful. He hed manner of breathing hard, 
—— -——--—--__ too, when he spoke, and of screwing up his eyes, 
; : and clattering his jagged teeth, the reverse of | 
, encouraging. Yet the girls said that the Abbé 
4 Chatain was amiable, and forbore to visit the 
little peccadilloes acknowledged in confes- 
sion with any unusually disagreeable penances. 
It was a long time before =f could make up 
: her mind to speak to the ab As a heretic, 
the ecclesiastic kept a’ »of from her; and she, 
| too, dreaded that her addressing him might be 
an act open to misconstruction. 
| One day, however—it was during the August 
holidays, and the abbé had called to pay a yisit q 
of to the Marcassin, who, being 
; disposed, could riot receive him—Lily clothed 
a and sought him out. The worthy ecclesiastic 
ty was pacing up and down the play-ground, snuff- ¢ 
waving the blue cotton pocket-handker- 
‘ horrible leer at Lily. “I have had cashmeres | chief in a contemplative manner, as usual. One 
‘HRT and diamonds in my time. But I have had | flap of the skirt of his cassock was drawn up, | 
‘iy misfortunes. It has all been through my devo- displaying a not unsymmetrical calf, and in this 
| tion to the Emperor. That accursed minister | traditional clerical coquetry it may be that the 
of police would not give me a bureau de tabac of Books dnd knows 
| | because of my sympathies. When I asked for | as ‘ladies’ pages,” origi 
a hen-cpenet'a: gah ak te Prelembaias they Lily stole up to the an, and was about 
Ne ee ee Why not | to address him. To her dismay he suddenly 
call. me a sorceress at once? And now I am | produced a book from his pocket. “Alas?” 
. come to carding mattresses at forty sous a day, | she thought, “‘the abbé is going to say his bré- 
13 and my soup. Bah!" And the old woman | viary, and he will be walking up and down the , 
4 would expectorate and take another pull at the | play-ground for at least twenty minutes without 
‘thy daring to to him, and then, perh 
Li 
day—it was in her second year-of -catdiig—of © her relief, however, the book was not a we see what can 
her beauty, and asked her why she buried her- | breviary. It was doubtless a devout work; but 
self in that place when she might have cash- | not of so stfictly canonical a nature. Indeed, - 
. meres and diamonds? Lily shutidered as she | the doctrine it contained seemed not only of ‘a 
| comforting, but of an exhilarating order ; ie the 
abbé, wagging his head approvingly, and fol- 
1 lowing the text with an appreciating forefinger, 
would ever a gleeful chuckle. It 
off preceme was a m the abbé was n 
giaise,” or the “fille de classe Pauline,” as she | ascetic. 
a fashion. en there was no particular slavery | 
~ ijn hand she was soffered to sit in the class and : 
listen to the lessons. Neither bad marks nor 
the bottom. 
She helped about the house. She cleaned 
| \ knives sometimes. She combed the younger 
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which I shall never see a red liard. And yet I 
have been a second mother to her.” 

It was certainly something in poor Lily’s fa- 
vor that she had been blessed with a second mo- 
ther, seeing what a remarkably unsatisfactory 
investment the first. one had proved to be. The 
abbé, however, received Madame’s statement 
with a pinch of salt, as well as with one of snuff. 
He knew: the, Marcassin of old, and was ac- 
quainted with her aptitude for magnifying her 
own merits.and depreciating those of others: 
when she would allow them, which was but sel- 
dom, to have any merits at all. 

‘<It is a pity,” carelessly remarked the abbé, 


putting the caster to his chin, as was his wont,. 


before he flung the dice, ‘‘ that you should be 
burdened with this little eat-all and do-no- 
thing.” 

‘Jt is more than a pity, it is a shame, a 
scandal, an enormity, an abomination,” Madame 
indignantly acquiesced. ‘‘ Figure to yourself, 
my dear abbé, that this most reprehensible young 
person of fifteen years of age—well grown, too— 
devours my substance. She devours the little 
patrimony which I hope to be able to leave, some 
day, to my kindred in Touraine. Such a great 
girl is not to be kept on 

‘That is easy to see,” the diplomatic abbé 

d. 


a They may keep her who will,” the school- 


mistress continued, with well-simulated indiffer- 
ence. ‘I am sick of the charge, and should be 
enchanted to be relieved from it.” ~ 

‘Would you, then, consent to her depart- 
ure ?” 

.**Who would pay me my memoirs, if you 

leasc ?” the Marcassin returned quickly. 

+* But if. you have lost, as you say you have 
lost by this time, all hopes of payment ?” 

‘¢ That ig true,” returned Madame, shrugging 
her shoulders, ‘As well fish in the canal for 
whales as expect that I shall ever- re-enter into 
my funds.” 

‘‘ And if you placed this embarrassing young 
creature in some locality of which you were well 
assured, and with persons at whose hands you 
could at any time claim her ?” ; 

‘That is true; but how to find such & locality 
and such persons ?” 

‘‘They must be numerous. Could you not 
obtain a situation for her in a school, as pu- 
pil teacher, half as fille de peine ?” 

“ She is that already, here ;,.more of one than 
the other.” Mademoiselle did not specify which 
was the ‘‘ one” and which the * other.” 

And the convent ?” 

‘¢Impossible. She is a heretic. The govern- 
ment is infidel and Voltairean. We should have 
complications with the police.” 

‘¢‘ But you say that she has no papers, no rec- 
ognized identity.” 

**T tell you, abbé,” exclaimed the Marcassin, 
‘‘that she has nothing, save the spirit of the 
Fiend which animates her.. She is as friendless 
as a mountebank’s tumbling child, bought for 
forty sous at a fair, and passed on from one jug- 
gler to another.” 

‘¢Pauvre petite!” murmured the abbé again ; 
but his voice was pitched low. 

‘¢ Besides,”” resumed the schoolmistress, ‘‘ if 
she went to another school she might chatter— 
and—" 

She stopped, somewhat confused, and, the 
game being over, liurriedly closed the backgam- 
mon-board. 

‘‘T understand you,” the abbé returned, with 
anod. *‘* There is much rivalry in tho scholas- 
tic profession. One always tries to do one’s 
neighbor—when one’s neighbor keeps a school 
—as much harm as is possible. “lis pity, for 
charity’s sake, that it shonld be so. But suppose, 
my dear and worthy lady, that I was enabled to 
find, out.of doors, an asylum for this forlorn 
child— a safe asylum, a respectable asylum, a 
discreet asylum—whence, from time to time, I 
should be enabled to bring you news of her, and 
whence, if the dishonest persons who have de- 
frauded you of your hard-earned money were ever 
brought back to better sentiments, and showed a 
wish to make restitution, you could bring her 
back. Suppose some such scheme to be within 
my power of putting quickly into execution ?” 

‘*Then, my dear abbé, I should say at once, 
Take her.” 

‘Is that your determination ?” 

‘* You have my word for it.” | 

‘“‘ Then we will adopt measures in accordance. 
I shall have the honor shortly of communicating 
with you on the subjeet. Not another cup of 
tea, I assure you. I have fears for my head. 
Well, qualified with this excellent and sanative 
rhum of the colonies. Have tasted ‘the 
Chocolat de Santé, my dear lady? And the 
Racahout des Arabes? No; you prefer the Pate 
Regnault. A thousand wishes for your happi- 
ness! Wewill consider the affair of la petite as 
arranged. Figure to yourself this “Monsieur 
Véron, who makes one fortune by managing 
the Opera House—what a scandal—and another 
by selling cough lozenges. And yet, I am told, 
& most excellent person, and devoted to the 
Church. Yes, I will certainly remember to 
bring the six numbers of the Gazette de France 
when next I have the honor. One might get 
the little wardrobe of la petite together. She 
has none, you say. Well, one mnst be found for 
her. Charity is not dead, as you, Mademoiselle, 
have so triamphantly proved. Once more, dear 
lady, good-night !” 

These remarks were not delivered without a 
solution of continuity. The abbé’s valedictory 
observations were scattered about the room. He 
had to swallow another cup of the curious finid 
which Mademoiselle Marcassin imagined, with 
many other French ladies Of that period, to be 
tea. He yielded to friendly compulsion, and 
sty another modicum of the colonial 

queur. Then he had to find his umbrella and 
his shovel-hat, and to press Madame’s hand, and 


sin is a woman who has a character. 


| to bow over it, and to accept some jujubes for 


his poor cough, and to. suffer Madame with her 
own fair hands—literally fair, but not cruel, to 
him—to tie a woolen scarf round his neck, as a 
defense against the night air. 

It was all as innocent, I speak without mental 
reservation, as sheep-shearing in Arcadia. No- 
thing could come of it. Both were stricken in 
years. On both the doom of perpetual celibacy 
weighed: he, enforced to it by vows: she, sei- 
tenced to it by circumstances and by tempera- 
ment. Yet I have heard that the sun shines 
sometimes at the North Pole; and I believe that 


a little flirtation is a little flirtation all the world | 


over. Believe me, had the fiend who tempted 
the good St. Anthony come to him, not in the 
guise of a ballet-girl, but as a cozy, comfortable 
spinster of a certain age—a spinster who would 
have knitted muffatees, and made wine possets, 
and warmed his slippers, and cut the leaves of 
his Tablet for him—the hermit would earlier 
have turned his eyes upward from his tome. 

One sigh—one among a thousand frowns—is 
not many. Mademoiselle Marcassin gave one 
sigh, and put away the backgammon-board and 
the rhum of the colonies, 

** Pauvre cher homme,” sighed the Marcassin ; 
and then she froze up again in one block and 
proceeded to make her nightly tour of her dor- 
mitories, scattering bad marks about her on all 
the pupils who could be proved to be awake. 
For wakefulness was considered presumptive 
evidence of the offender having been indulging 
in prohibited converse. 

‘*A worthy lady, the Dame Marcassin,” the 
Abbé Chatain mused as he sped homeward. 
**She errs a little, perhaps, on the side of strict- 
ness, but those young persons are difficult, very 
difficult to manage. I remember at the semi- 
nary what trouble I used to give the proviseur’ 
and the régisseur, and what stripes of the ¢‘.- 
cipline these shoulders have suffered. Hi! Bu, 
it must be admitted that Mademoiselle Marcas- 
Oh! her 
force of character isimmense. And she is con- 
scientious, highly conscientious. We must see 
whether we can persuade Madame de Kergolay 
to shelter this poor little shorn lamb.” 

And the abbé went home to bed. He wis a 
worthy soul—although he did sometimes read 
Béranger’s poems on the sly. 

‘*If he had only been on our side, Monsieur 


‘de Béranger,” the abbé. was wont to say, “ what 


an ally he would have been! What a colossus! 
But it has always been thus. From the days 
of M. de Pascal we have never been able to 


{ keep the drolls who have wit and humor on our 


side. And yet we have educated them all in 
our seminaries. They have bitten the hand 
that fed them. If M. de Moliére now had only 
written Tartufe against the Huguenots! His- 
tory of fatality. It is true that we have M. de 
Chateaubriand — mais il radote — he drivels. 
That rhum of the colonies was very toothsome. 
To-morrow is a fat day, and Madame Blaise” 
(his .housekeeper) ‘‘has promised me ‘a turkey 
stuffed with chestnuts. C’est énivrant, that 
turkey stuffed. A little glass of that rhum of 
the colonies would make an excellent pousse- 
café. Ah! herewearest home. Let usenter.” 
It has been found, not unfrequently, that en- 
forced celibacy leads to a iality for roast 
turkey stuffed with chestnuts. Cut a man off 
from the. flesh and he clings to the flesh-pots. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MORE. OF THE ABBE. 


A very few days after the interview recorded 
in the last chapter the Abbé Chatain had an- 
other conversation with Mademoiselle Marcas- 
sin. On his departure he met Lily (who had, 
indeed, tremblingly, but purposely, thrown her- 
self in his way), and, patting her on the head 
again, told her to be of good cheer, for that a 
change in her condition was imminent. Lily 
went that day to her needle-work, and her 
knife-cleaning, and her bed-making, quite ra- 
diant; and at night, nestling in her shabby pal- 
let, she peopled the Imaginary Land with all 
kinds of benevolent ecclesiastics and philanthro- 
pic protectors. 

Her deliverance came upon her with delight- 
ful suddenness. . According to the abbé it might 
be a week or a fortnight before the arrangements 
that were being made in her behalf could be car- 
ried out; but as her good fortune would have it, 
the very morning after she had received this 
hopefyl announcement, and as she was sitting, 
in her usual Cinderella position at the bottom 
of the class, the Marcassin herself entered the 
school-room in full state and proclaimed to Mad- 
emoiselle Espréménil that Mademoiselle Floris, 
no longer ‘‘ la fille Pauline,” or ‘‘la petite An- 
giaise,” had been “ called to other functions.” 

‘‘ Cireumstances,” the Marcassin took occa- 
sion to say, ‘‘which did not perhaps imply de- 
liberate culpability on the part of Mademoiselle 
Floris, had rendered her position one of some- 
what a painful nature.” Geodness knows it 
had, of the painfulest! ‘‘ Indeed, she 
might say that her education and sustenance, 
her very vestments, in fact, had been provided 
by < person whom it was unnecessary to name.” 

ere the governesses looked or gan at the 
Marcassin; the pupils all stared at Lily; and 
the poor child herself blushed a deep crimson. 
‘¢ However, this equivocal state of affairs had 
now come to an end. Thanks to the efforts of 
a worthy clergyman (digne ecclesiastique), an 
asylum had been found elsewhere for Mademoi- 
selle Floris. In the new sphere to which. she 
was about to be removed she would doubtless 

reserve a lively recollection of the favors and 
bounty which had attended her sojourn in the 
Pension in.” 

‘There were murmurs (rumeurs) of approbation 

among the scholars; and the head governess re- 


marked, in a low tones | 


“Tf she does not preserve that lively recollec- 
| tion she is a monster of ingratitude.” . 


free from matter for animadversion. The veil 
of the past, however, might now be thrown over 
the anxieties—she might say the sorrows—she 
had caused her instructresses. Mademoiselle 
Floris left that establishment full of the best 
sentiments; and she, Mademoiselle Marcassin, 
was glad to recognize that this young person 
was calculated in every way to do honor.to the 
Pensionnat where she had been sheltered.” 

- ‘The young ladies, most of whom had been for 
years spectatresses of the daily tasks and pun- 
ishments inflicted on the scape-goat of the a 
and had grown perfectly accustomed to hear her 
called worthless, insupportable, and incorrigible, 
by the schoolmistress and her assistants, were 
not in the least surprised to hear this virtual eu- 
logium pronounced on Lily. It was the Mar- 
cassin’s way. Nil nisi bonum was her invaria-. 
ble maxim, as applied, not to defunct, but to de~ 
parting scholars, It was a remarkable fact that 
né young lady, however refractory or stupid she 
might have been, ever quitted the academy with- 
out a glowing panegyric on her conduct and pro- 
ficiency. The supreme punishment in the Mar- 
cassin’s code of pains and penalties was expul- 


single pupil. The dismission of this culprit took 

lace on the eve of the summer vacation; and 
it was quite notorious that her parents designed 
to remove her to another school. 

The Abbé Chatain did not come himself as 
the messenger of Lily’s deliverance. The wel- 
come emissary was his housekeeper, Madame 
Prudence. She was a rosy, apple-cheeked old 
dame, the best cook, and, moreover, the possess- 
or of the best temper, in the quagr. She loved 
her abbé very dearly, tended him very assiduous- 
ly, and scolded him sometimes; but that, like the 
cunning dishes she cooked for him, was all for 
his good. Madame Prudence was not an ad- 
mirer of the Pension Marcassin, nor of its ener- 
getic proprietor. She spoke c! Madame as “ cette 
Mégére.” She alluded pointedly to the govern- 
esses as ‘‘ myrmidons of the tyraht.”. Her opin- 
ion regarding the A gre was that they were op- 
gong? slaves. e had been known to snap 

er fingers at the entire establishment, in the 
open playground, and in the light ofday. There 
was an old feud between her and the Marcassin ; 
and she did not, perhaps, altogether approve of 
ecclesiastics, bound to bachelorhood, being re- 
galed by scholastic spinsters with tea, with back- 
gammon, and with the rhum of the colonies. 

The priest’s housekeeper, like the schoolmis- 
tress, was unmarried; but both were called ‘‘Ma- 
dame,” probably from the reason that to a peo- 
ple who had always retained an infinite venera- 
tion and deference toward age there seemed some- 
thing unduly familiar and flighty in the appella- 
tion ‘“‘ Mademoiselle.” When we were a less civ- 


ilized, but a better behaved people, we too used 
to address our spinsters as « Mistress.” 

On the way from the Pension to her new home 
—when, to Lily’s infinite Gelight, they traversed 
on foot the streets of the only city in the world 
worth living in, with which she had made but 
ten minutes’ acquaintance in the course of seven 
years—Madame Prudence was pleasantly loqua- 
cious, and made no secret of her impression t 
she had been the immediate means of rescuing 
Lily from the jaws of a roaring dragon. 

‘*'They would have devoured you there, my 
child,” she remarked, patting. Lily’s arm affec- 
tionately as she trotted along by her side. ‘‘I 


| know her well, that stiff and starched piece of 


affected tyranny. Ah! it is I who have given 
hér a bit of my mind. Itis not 1 who am afraid 
of her. A woman with an ascertained position, 
quoi!” The last part of these observations Ma- 
dame Prudence evidently applied to herself; and 
she as evidently considered the “ position” of a 
priest’s housekeeper to be,-so far as respectabil- 
ity went, a much better ‘‘ ascertained” one than 
that of a schoolmistress. 

‘¢ And you were very unhappy, eh, my child,” 
she continued, ‘‘ down in that hole?” 

““Oh, dreadfully !” replied Lily. 
“Many and many a time I eould have wished 
to die, only I knew the wish to be wicked.” 

‘‘And no wonder. And they were cruel to 


rtainly very strict—almost 
harsh; but I dare say I was stupid and disagree- 
able, and gave her much trouble.” 

“*You? I won't believe it for an instant. M. 
"Abbé says that you are a little lamb for meek- 
ness and resignation. ‘To me you shall be a lit- 
tle angel. ‘The good Madame de Kergolay, 
whither you are going, has already made up her 
mind to treat you like a little kitten. Ah! it is 
there you will dine well, and when you come to 
dine with the abbé and me you shall have @ taste 
of my cookery ; you shall taste la vraie cuisine 
bourgeoise, my cherished. Are you fond of good 
dinners?” « 

‘¢I¢ is so long ago,” answered Lily, with a 
smile, and in involuntary disparagement of the 
culinary dispensation enjoyed by the inmates of 
the Pension Marcassin. 

‘¢T should think so. JZ know what those croc- 
odiles feed you poor little innocents upon. Har- 
icots, haricots, haricots, all the year round, as if 
you were mules, and only deserved to be fed u 
beatis. And the lentile! And the chiceory! I 
would not mind if they knew how to cook them ; 
but they don’t, the Cosaques!” A Cossack was 
Madame Prndence’s synonym for every thing 
that was mean, base, and cruel. ‘And the 
wine, or rather the water blushing at being so 

-yillainously adulterated! Ah! the good Ma- 
dame de Kergolay will make you taste of the gé. 4 

‘little vin You wiil be as happy as the da 
| is long. You will help Medame her 
and sing to her, and read to her, and play 


her to sleep; and then the abbé will play back- 


conduct of Mademoiselle Floris,” 
tinued her benefactress, ‘‘ had not been entirely: } 


sion; but she had only been known to expel one | 


gammon with you. I shall not tie jealous, ma 
mignonne; and on tee and feast-days I 
pavill- come to you, and we go ti) the mass to- 
“T am a Protestant,” in j Lily, gently. - 


“A Protestant! que’ q’ c’est du’ca?” h 

not, a dissident. Well, you mugt read Mon- 
seigueur the Bishop gf Meaux upoft the Reform- 
ists, -Ah! the great man Bossnet, And then, 
my faith, you must go to your temple, and hear 
your minister. Madame de Kergblay secks to 
make no proselytes, Many of het kindred are 
dissidents... I have known a good|many honest 
folks—trés gentils méme—who were of the Lu- 


theran profession, M. l'Abbé is Gallican and 
tolerant. . That old giraffe, the Marcas- 
sin, is ultra-montane, and bre } nothing but 


sulphur against heretics. She whould make a 


furious grand inguisitor.. Voyons} I can’t sec 
why Protestants should burn. Le bon Dieu 
meant n. thing to be burtied, except candles and 


wood for the kitchen fire.” 
Thus sociably chatting, the abbé’s house 

er led Lily through the streets of the only city in 

the world worth living in. The mdest package 

of clothing which the Marcassin Had persnaded 

herself to part with as the wardrpbe of Made- 

moiselle Floris had been sent on before by a com- 


THE DAM AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Wr give on the first page an illustrftion of Ap». 
RAG PoRTER’s GUN-BOATS PASSING THE DAM IX 


falling down the river from Grand Eeore to Alex- 
andria, were arrested in their progre$s by the shal- 
lowness of the water at the “‘ Grand Rapides,” just 
above Alexandria. There being buf three or four 
feet of water a long delay was necesgary, the army 
being vbliged to remain at Alexandria to protect 
the gun-boats. The situation seemid a desperate 
one, but Colonel Bar_ey soon found a way of es- 
cape. He at once set the men at work in construct- 
ing two dams, for the purpose of thrpwing the wa- 
ter into the middle of the current, thereby causing 
a sufficient depth of water to carry dver the boats. 
It was a work of great labor, owing {o the rapidity 


after twelve or fourteen days it was accomplished, 
and the fleet saved. Colonel Barigy’s skil] and 


energy, in devising and dire work, have 
already been revognjzed by 4s, which has 
adopted a joint resolution, formally ¢ him 


the thanks of the nation for his invali services, 
He has also received promotion at the hands of the 
President. 


Our sketch was made on the spot by Mr. Gronas 
SLATER. | 


THE GEORGIA CAMPAIGN. 


We continue this week our illustritions of Gen- 
eral SHERMAN’S magnificent cam in 


On page 388 we give a sketch of thle BATTLE oF 
Resaca, fought on the 14th ult. 
of this engagement were published in Weekly of 


the 4th instant. The attack upon the rabel works 
was made by General u's brigade of 
General Moraay’s division of Loc.an’s corps on the 
right, and Woov’s brigade of Osrer#.Avs’s division 
on the left. General Surru led his troops on foot, 
and General Locan was every where present. Ex- 
perienced army officers who witnessdd the engage- 
ment represent that the charge of our troops was one 
of the finest of the war. ee fa 

On 389 we present a resenting 

mand saving the Fifth Indiana Battery in the batile 
at Resaca, Of this occurrence Mr. 
“On the evening of the 14th a portion of General 
Hooker's corps, who had reached @ poi 
extreme right, were, at a critical moment, turned 
upon by the enemy, and driven back to the Fifth 
Indiana Battery, Captain Simonson, 

position of great importance. Gen¢ral Hoot 
without a moment's delay, ordered Colonel - 
son’s brigade of General WILLIAM#’s division to 
the rebel line, which was almost upon the 
battery of the gallant Susonson. ‘The 
mediately advancing, the rebels weile forced back 
and the battery saved. No battery Was ever more 
splendidly fought than that of Captain Simonsox ; 
and the conduct of Rosinson’s brigéde was in thd 
highest degree praiseworthy.” 
¥~ the same page we give another sketch in which 
Hooker’s troops are conspic: »us. [I his assault on 
the enemy’s works at Resaca 1 ooKmm made steady 
headway, carrying line after li: e of 
ButTerFIELv’s divisiew encountered a lunette of 
formidable size. Several attempts 
carry it and capture its guns, which Were pouring a 
destructive fire into our lines, but the attempt was 
futile. The troops fought with yreAt desperation, 
but as often as they advanced upon fhe lunette the 
from thé enemy in the 
fortifications hurled them back in ¢onfusion. At 
last BUTTERFIELD charged forward and took a posi- 
tion under the protecting works of tite fort, so close 
to the gugs within that they could ibe touched by 
the men’s hands. Here they remainefl under shelter 
for the rest of the day, our men pi¢king off every 
rebel who showed himself above the;works. Upon 
the fall of nizht Hooxer matured plans for captur- 
ing the works by strategy, under cover of darkness. 
The pioneers were brought up; the énds dug out of 
the works, and the guns drawn outi by the aid of 
ropes, under a destructive fire from the occupants of 
the works, who were driven out or daptured a8 our 
troops swarmed in through the opening in over- 
whelming numbers. The guns wefe four twelve- 
pieces ; « number of battfe-flags, inelud- 


pound brass 
ing those of the Thirty-eighth apd Thirty-fifth 
‘labama, were captured, with oven two hundred 

GEary’s division is cntititd to the credit 


| of this rorel achicyement. 


PORTER'S GUN-BOATS (PASSING 


Rep River at ALEXANDRIA. The/gun-boats, on * 


of the current and the scarcity of thaterials; but . 
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NA. RIVER.—[See Pace 897.] 


SECOND CORPS BATTERIES IN POSITION ON THE NORTH AN 


HMOND RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER THE NORTH ANNA.—|Sex Pace 897. 
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ANVASS PONTOONS ON THE NORTH ANNA RIVER.—Sxeronep py A. R. Wavp.—[Ser Pace 397.] 
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GRANT’S GREAT CAMPAIGN. 


On page 396 we give a series of sketches illus- 
trating recent events in General Granv’s campaign. 
The, principal sketch shows the Canyas Pontoons 
r laid on the North Anna River for the passage of our 
troops, Another sketch represents the burning of 
the Fredericksburg and Richmond Railroad Bridge 
aver the North Anna, A third sketch shows the 
Second Corps Batteries as they appeared in position 
on the banks of the North Anna, prior to Grant's 
flank movement and passage of the Pamunkey. 
The Battery which appears in our sketch is the Sec- 
ond Maine. 
On this page we give three additional illustra- 
tious of this campaign. The first is a sketch of a 
picturesque shelter erected by our soldiers, near the 
spot where General Skpewick was killed, as a 
tection ggainst shot and shell from the rebel lines. 
The picture is full of interest as exhibiting what 
novel methods our soldiers resort to for purposes of 
defense from the casualties of battle. 
The next is a graphic sketch of the disembarka- 
tion of General W. F, Smirn’s Eighteenth Army 
Corps at White House, on the Pamunkey River, on 
* the 30th ult. A correspondent thas describes the 
landing : 

White House was reached at noon; but every facility 
for landing was found to have been completely destroyed, 
General Brooxs's flag-boat was run up to the ruins of what 
had been the wharf, and-made fast. A detail was landed 
with difficulty, and was soon engaged in replanking the 
bridge with railroad ties. The tailroad bridge, which had 

- been crossed by Surrrpan on his late raid, was found 
have been .completely destroyed by the rebels, and th 
Corps of Engineers were immediately at work upon it, as- 


THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA—A FIKL-PLOOF IN THE WILDERNESS, ON THE SPUT OF GENERAL 
, SEDGWICK’S DEATH.—{From a ny A. R. 
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sisted by the One Hundred and Thirty-1 
Three hours after our landing a great chi 
in the appearance of the place, It again 


House of two yéars ago, with the scene of 
innumerable bathers, 
The third is a sketch of 


Cotp Harsor on the Ist instgnt; 
of General ’s corps, whic! 

of the fight. General Sarru'‘s ‘trod 
warp ks a hard march and two a 

fought with the greatest 

rebels had a strong position on the 
woods, with rifle-pits and carth-wor 
~but at the order Generals Brooks) ani 
ed through the woods ou their frou 


ninth New York, 


ex- 
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29 t, and tlie ex- 
2 4 poured like a tornado to the cb driving tlhe 
rebels pell-mell from their works and through the 
=. =: woods. The rebels on our immétliate front were of 
= LONGSTREET'S corps, and were, aftér. being driven 
= through the woods, rallied behind/their reserves, 
= I = and led up to recapture their positi¢n. With thcir 
but were received with so close and fnurderous a fire 
2 | } of artillery and musketry that they broke and fled 
=> 
= in confusion. Again and again tiey were rallied . 
==; by their officers, and returned th the charge; but 
Wat from the front of Breoxs's division, his 
shot under him during this engagement. Gene~al 
and his staff also had several narrow escap>s, 
ana 
were serjously wounded by missiles fro the ehem,’. 3 
‘ 
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DISEMBARKATION OF GENERAL SMITH’S TROOPS AT WHITE HOUSE.— ae We 
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Mortox’g Pens are now eold at the Turnip Seeds. Burnett’s Cocoaine. | Union Playing Cards. 
same prices as before the commencement of the war; this | _ oe | 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer's improvements in We desire to remind | The editor of the Westmorland (N. B.) Times says, a 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- ill Dealers in Seeds ' a adn —T cured of baldness by the use of Bur- | gtars, oe aparece, and you can play all t 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, neer & season for sowing Turnip Cocoai | peck 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. supply The usual discount to the trade. 


The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, aa the| makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no pase changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 
. Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 
“world during! the past few years, not one in a thousand 
has failed to neach its destination in safety; showing that 
the Morton Geld Pen can be obi ained by any one, in every 
part of the warjd, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an uring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, which will do your Writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the presémt almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see “The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” on next page. 


will be mailed to all who apply. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth Street, 
ELPHIA. 


PHILAD 
Relief guaranteed.in Ten Minutes, «nd a 
cure effected by the use of * U ‘s ASTHMA 


permanent 
Curr." Cases of from ten to twenty years’ standing yield 


At your own homes. 


requ cept 
in every househould ; profits 100 per cent.; demand 
ple as flour. It is the greatest d the 
particulars 


= sent on reeeipt of two stamps for return post- 
Address C. MUNRO BROWN, 74 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


grow fat, fatter. and 
edition 


EAR READER, if you are|a reader, do not fail to read 
the story about the in the Funni- 


at once to its influence. Price $2. Sent post-paid to an 
address, by S. C. Upuam, 25 South Eighth St. Philadel- 
phia, Pa Circulars sent free. 


. Sold everywhere 


der. R. PGRAHAM, No. 109 Naseau N 


U.&. Artificial Leg 

Broadway, N. ¥., Roshester, N. Y., Cintinna- 
ti, O., and St. L Mo., 


has lateral motion at the ankle like the ° 
DOUGLAS BLY, M.D., U. 8. Commiesiojer. 
instructions addrese Dz. Bir, at nearest | 


sent free. LORD, Mine. 
| 


| | 
| 
al 
| 4 
q 
i 
| EVERY GRAIN THE PRODUCE OF we 14 Chambers 5t,, N. or 165 William Street, N. Y. 
Bloomsdale. Thousands 
| can realize a H © YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
D WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
Our Turnip Seed Ctreular, with Noulare of inter- force them to grow heavily in six weeks ( end 
eat to Dealers in lan or- 
SEEDS 
HE FUNNIEST GETTING FAT WITH SUCCERS. 
- —10,000 sold im one day.. Everybody and his wife, 
including his wife's reiations, are digesting our fun with 
a gusto that makes the ets of the publisher and 
est" No.2. You can read it over three, four or six times, 
and nearly eplit your sides, and laagh and ‘ery, and cry 
and laugh each time, especially if you have some one to 
| langh with you—it is worth more than the most costly 
dinner at 10 cents, 
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J. H. Winslow & Co., 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &. 
‘Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 

know what you are to get. 


‘SPLENDID LIST!! 


Of Articles to be sold for One 


Dollar each. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $115 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches 7000 each, 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ..........0202 4000 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 18 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chaine ........ 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches 400 to 600 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Cameo Ear Drops............+ 400 to 600 each. 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch 200%0 600 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve 350 to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings......cescicscceees 250to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............... 250to 600 each. 
(6000 950 t0 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 500 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M’ted Holders 400 to 6 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 


All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
_ Charge for forwarding the Certificates, 
paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. 


_ AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agente will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great cantion should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address . 
J. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 
Duryea’s Maizena 
_ RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
(From Juries 8 and 4) at the - 


International Exhibition, 


LONDON, 1862; 
AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


ED THE 
HIGHEST PRIZE MED 
DELICACY AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


Can be served up in an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold by alt Grocers, with 
with 50 Receipts, will be furnished on by let- 
ter or otherwise, to 


WK. DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton &t., N. Y. 


Enameled Chamber 
FURNITURE 


- The best assortment of Enameled Furniture in all col- 
ors and styles, walnut and a plain and ornamental, 
in suite, wholesale an Mattresses 
lasses. WARREN WARD. 2 2TT Canal St., N. Y. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 


- GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. 


Also Man 
BARD & Wg oy PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, 
Geld Pens 


t, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. 


and Pail- 


| 


' with illustrations, price $1 50 
blished 


Brandreth’s Pills. 


They expel the peisons which threaten life. Every time 


| & sick person is purged by this vegetable remedy, he has 


less vitiated humors and more life and vigor, as any one 


_ an prove by taking a single dose. Persons of spare hab- 


its gain fiesh and strength while using them. Every time 
we rest a few days or weeks from the purgation, we make 
new fluids from our food, which replace the unsound ones 
that the Pills have caused to be evacuated. Each time 
we repeat this process, we expel further quantities of im- 
purities, which are again replaced by finuids less and less 
impure, so that in a short time, by continuing this treat- 
ment, we bring back the whole mass of fluids or humors to 
that state of purity which constitutes health, for Bran- 
dreth's Pills only take away humors which are unsound. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped im full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE. GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. Brandreth in white letters. 

OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING,’ 

NEW YORK. 


of Gunnery Instructions for the Navy ot the 


United States... Com from the ordnance in- 


piled 
structions for the United States Hany, Oe for the use of the}. 


with clap 
b the 
D. VAN N TRAND, 


United States Naval A 


This day pu by 


The above new Card has fifty-two beautiful pictures, of 
elegant design, and they can also be used the same as or- 
dinary playing cards, thus combining pleasure with amuse- 
ment. Enclose 50 cents and two red stamps, and for 
sample — $5 per dozen. Liberal discount by gross to 

dealers. H. A. CASWELL, 60 Nassau St., New York. © 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.Y. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, shonid be sent by HARNDEN’'S EXPRESS, 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


Great Gift Distribution 


Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, 
And Elegant Jewelry. 


VALUED AT $500,000. 
GOODWIN, HUNT & CO., 
Jewelers, 


197 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Send stamp for Circular. All letters should be address- 
to our Box rox 5106, Post-Office, New York. 


Heads of the Leaders. 


The Hon. Joun Brovan, Governor of Ohio; Mr. THom- 
AS BLANCHARD, the Inventor; R. T. TRALL, M.D. ., Author 
and with Portraits, phies and Charac- 
ters. Tue Human Foor, its Physiology, Anatomy, 
and to Wak.” Personal Identities. The Sci- 
ence of Forces. Heads of Men and Women Compared. 
Self-Government. The Human Will. Efficacy of Prayer. 
Dreams—their Significance. Premonitions of Death, Talk- 
ing in Sleep. Foretelling Events; with Ethnology, Phys- 
iology, Physiognomy, Psychology, and much other inter- 
esting matter, in the Jung No. ILLUsTRaTED PHRENOLOG- 
JouRNAL. Only 15 Cents. Address Foyer & 
Weta, No. 889 New York. 


FIELD, NAVY, and OPERA 
GLASSES manufactured by B. H. 
HORN, Optician, 212 Broadway, 
corner of Fulton St.; aleo every 

es at vholesale and retail. Send 
stam: for circular. 


“SELF-SEWER,” 


FOR ALL SEWING-MACHINES, 
Preserves the Eyes, avoids bending. No basting. 
WN? Machine complete without it. Price $1 50, with 
directions, sent by mail. For sale for ali Machines, 


at the inventor's headquarters, WILCOX & GIBBS’ Sew- 
ing Machine Office, 508 Broadway, New York. 


For sale by the Adams Press Co., 26 Ann Street, N. Y. 
Circular free. Specimen Sheets ten cents. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a stimulant. Each packet 
warranted to produce a ‘ull set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
ury to the skin. y person using t, and 
it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have money them at any time within 
8 months from day of purchase. Price . t sealed 
and paid, to address, on receipt of the money. 
A. CLARK, 
P. O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. Y. 


CONSUMPTIVES. You will got the Recipe 
for a sure cure for Co Colds, Consumption, and 


by sending to Dr. Uncas Brant, Box 
sends it ay Write for it.—It has 


Has pu 
Sent free, in a sealed envelope for 10 cents. 
Address Box 4652, New York P. O. 


CARPET WARP. 
WOOL TWINE. 


Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane,N.Y. 


FOR POETICAL PATRIOTISM. —A 
A Sz Hundred Dollars is offered by the pro- 


Lilustrated N for the best words 
of ews, Unt 


guarantees of 
ur glorious Constitution. See the 
News. 


— 


TH GOVERNMENT LOAN) 
 $200,000,000. 


This Loan is authorized by Act of Congress 
of March 8th, 1864, which provides for its REDEMPTION 
IN COIN, afiny period not less than ten or more than 
forty years from its date, at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. 

Until its Redemption, five per cent. interest is 
to be paid semi-annually IN COIN. 

Subscriptions to the Loan 2re received by the 
the National Banks in United States notes or in such cur- 
rency or other funds as are taken by them on deposit at’ 
par. 

Its Exemption from State or Local Tax- 
ation adds from one to three per cent. per annum to its 
value. | 

The Rate of Interest on this loan, although but 
five per cent. in coin, is as much greater in currency as | 
the difference between the market value of currency and 
gold. 
As a Rule, the five per cent. specie securities of all 
solvent governments are always par or above, and curren- 
cy now funded in the National Loan will be worth its face 
in gold, besides paying a regular and liberal percentage 
to the holder. 

The authorized Amount of this loan is Two 
Hundred Million Dollars. The amount of subscriptipns 
reported to the Treasury at Washington, up to June 4 
has been 


$67,017,850. | 
Subscriptions will be received by the Tzzas- 


URER OF THE Unttep Srarzs at Washington, and the As- [| 


SISTANT TREASURERS at New York, Boston, and Philadel- 


phia, and 
By all National Banks 
which are depositaries of Public money, and all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 
Depositary Banks), will furnish further information on 
application and 
AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


For 75 Cents—The Jan., Feb., March, April, May, and 
June numbers of the InLusTRaTzD PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL will be sent by return post. To secure the PicTroriaL 
Numsers, with Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physi- 
ology, Psychology, send at once to FowLzrn & on 
No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


VIOLIN Staines For Hor WearTuen, 25c., mailed. Mu- 
s1ctans’ Omnusvs, 700 for flute, violin, fife, cornet, 
$1. OmMNIBU a musical brary 
of 1500 tunes—violin, flute, or cornet, $2, mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 308 Bowery, N. Y. 


he Summer No. of MME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR of 

FASHIONS Now Ready.—<A brilliant display of beau- 

tiful novelties, music, elegant fashion plates, seven Full 

Size Patterns, an elegant Braid Sheet, with much valua- 
bie information, only 25 cents; or yearly oo $1, 
with a premium of worth of Extra Patterns. 


of One Dollar's 


will find 
he premiums, for which please send 
irror of Fashions for one yous commencing 
Summer No, 
Give your yt bee and address it to 
MME. D EMOREST, 478 Broadway, New York. 


MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 
in this work are the 


following: Consumption, 
“4 tism, Dys Liver, and Phi- 
losophy of Digestion, Co of the 
erati m 
tue, Os Rheum, Cancer, ysis, Diseases of the 
H How to Recover Sight and. Throw 
Aside es, M and Philosophy, the 
mente, yo a 
the of value to married 
single, never written altogether a curious 
for curious nose © a good book for every one; 
400 pages; 100 | be had of all News 
forwarded 
caipt of $150. Address E. B, FOOT. Broed- 
way, New York, 


| now published, combining M 
| with Mme. Demorest’s M 


correspond in sizes to pumbers 

the Lucky 

$1, the the Ele- 
bisior Pen. 

are Well-Finished, Good-Writing Gold Pens, with 


Hits 


best Steel Pens ; 
fore, not 

D PENS. 

“Number,” and ‘* Quality,” 
accident. 

; No. 1 being the small- 

the pocket; No, 4 the 
Gold Pen, for 


uality; of a No. 4 Pen, 3d 

For $1 25, a No. 8 1st or a No, 4 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 8¢ 

bein quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 24 
uality; ora 

For $1.75, © No 5 Pen, 


Pen; -$3 25a No. 8 
Pen; $4a No. 9 Pen; $5 Na 


For $1 75, a No.2 Pen, 1st qu 


quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d q y: 
For $3 a No. 3 Pen, ist qu i 
qualty; of a No. 8 Peo, Bc 
Pen, ist quailty; or No. 8 Peo, 24 
aren 
For $3. 7; of No. 6 Pen, 9d 
For $3 50, a No. 6 Pen, 1st qualit 
GOLD FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 


NTED D 


on sums of $12, of 


usic, 
copies 
prem The edi 
a jum. best medium gene 
the count All communications should be 
Beekman 


eral Literature. 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


Entire satisfaction 
will be immediately vetunted | 
with the article we athe 
AGENTS WANTED. Sends 
Address WOOD, HOYT + Co., 
Box 5298, 


HARP 


NEW MONTHL 
Por July, 1864, 


» 


| “a 
| HARPER'S WEEELY. 399 
PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
O The 10th Army T SWORD.” 
es |. aia Corps Badge, | THE GOLD PEN_THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
in solid silver, $1 50: MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
cold, $5. Also all THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 
the various kinds of 
1000. Send for acir- | jcc? Gold Pen or ing the same according 
DROWNE & GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 
4 + MOORE, 208 Broad- ts, the Magic Pen; 88 cents, the 
A te way, N. Y. cents, the y Pen; for TS conte 
ummer sumber, with Nustra- 
_ & tions, Music, Beautiful Braid and Embroidery, Val- 
uable Information, and Seven Full-Sized Patterns, now 
14th Army Corps Badge, in sol- ’ 
$500. Also the new Badge 
my A.C. at same price. Badges con- MORTON’S W. 
stantly on hand for The name “A. M 
. (). M and Division. Silver Shields 31 are stamped on the f 
' each, with Name, Ca, and Regt. ranted for six months, ex x 
ally dealt with. Send fora new | No. 6 the largest, 
circular. R, Keith, 16 John 8t., | *™sllest, and No. 10 the 
BAL formerly 208 Broadway, dealer in | the desk. | 
| Watches (hair Ade =Ry Long and Medium Nibs ef all and qualities. Short 
| "The : 
| The Long and Short Nibs are fine pointed; the Medium 
Nibs are Broad, Coarse Business The engravings 
IN PLAYING CARDS GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
LOVE SCENES. | For $0 75s No.1 Pen, ist quality; or a No, 8 Pen, Sd 
a : For $1 00 2 No.2 Pen 1st quality: or a No. 3 Pen, 3d 
THE SAME GOLD PENS, gl ty EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH NCILS. 
For $1 50 a No.1 Pen, 1st quality; or a No8 Pen, 34 ; 
OF | 
| $3 25 a No. 5 Pen; for $2 75 
| a ‘en; for a Nd. T Pen. 
: ' | For $4 00 a No. 8 Pen; for 95a 9 Pen; and for $6 « 
No. 10 Pen. | 
The ** ist Quality” are with Iri- 
| are suld with the slightest im ection which and 
the closest scrutiny can detect. | 
to any Pens made by him 
“The 8d Quality” he intends shall equal in respect te 
Durability, Elasticity and Writing Qualities (the 
only true considerations) any Pens made elsewhere. 
In regard to the Cheap Gold he begs leave to say 
that, previous to operating his| New and Patented Ma- 
chines, he could not have made Du- 
Gold been gra- 
tuitously. 
Parties ordering must in instances specify the 
Name’ or the ** Number" of the Pens 
wanted, and be particular to the they pre- 
Ser—whether sti f or limber, or fine. 
All remittances sent by mail ih registered letters are at 
my risk: and to all who send twénty cents (the charge for : 
registering), in addition to the of goods ordered, I 
will guaranty their safe delive 
— premium on the day received. 
— —_— TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
V7? 
No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. ¥. ILLUSTRATED NEWS, the 
. model newspaper of America, and universally ac- 
na, and Gen- 
$4 00, 
r one as 
to 
pO ABLE PRi AND ELEGANT JEWELRY, 
ING OFS | WORTH 300.000. 
WwooD, HO & CO., 
Jewelers, 195 New York. 
for Circular. 
New York. 
of an Order, 
= ot R’s 
: 
MAGAZINE 
ow Ready. 
TERMS. 
a u com tem. ear . . 
8581, New York. H Club of Tan 
cured thousands. © scRkinEers, at $2 75 each, or 11 for $37 50. 
of Advice for Ladies. Amon one yout, OF. & BROTHERS, 
Frvz ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
| HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. 
One Copy for Four Months, ... . - $10 
One for One Year . occ eo « S@ 
And an Copy will allowed for every Club 
of Tzx Supsourmzrs, at $2 75 each, or 11 Copies for 
prieto TO ADVERTISERS.— Dollar per line for in- 
side, and Ons Dollar and Fi Cents per line for out- 
particulars side Advertisements each . 
HARPER & B PUBLISHERS. 
| 


